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57. Subversive 


A. General 


The traditional Chinese social system was char- 
acterized by the maintenance of stability not 
through the operations of extensive government 
machinery but through the employment of less for- 
mal, essentially local modes of social and economic 
control. Social pressures exerted by the family, 
the guilds, and other hui (associations) ; justifica- 
tions for the traditional way of \ife offered by Con- 
fucian ideology; and the pragmatism and material- 
ism of the Chinese character made it possible for 
the people to achieve social stability and material 
well-being without any great degree of interven- 
tion or direction from the government (see CRAP- 
TER IV, Section 42, under Social organizations and 
movements). 


After the Ch’in and Han periods (221 B.C. to 
220 A.D.) , when the Confucian type of monarchical 
government was established, the Chinese refused 
to tolerate any change in the form of government. 
Even northern barbarian conquerors by and large 
adopted the traditional system. Confucian doc- 
trine permeated Chinese society at all levels and 
formed the basis for the governmental system, 
which was accepted without question by all Chi- 
nese. No opportunity existed for subversive activ- 
ity, ie., conscious, organized, and politically in- 
spired activity dedicated to the overthrow of the 
established system of government.* Subversion 
was practically unknown until after the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Although there ap- 
peared occasional advocates for changes in the gov- 
ernmental system, they received little support. 
These persons generally withdrew from active pub- 
lic life, and, if their manuscripts circulated at all, 
they were read for literary style rather than po- 
litical content. 


The absence of subversion did not mean, how- 
ever, that there was no contest for administrative 
or governmental power. In imperial China such 
contest took the form of incessant intrigue within 


* Subversion as used in this Section presupposes a po- 
litical motivation, at once distinguishing it from 
banditry and peasant uprisings motivated by eco- 
nomic considerations, from guerrilla activity directly 
supporting military operations, and from general 
resistance to change encountered particularly by 
the Communists In their attempts to remake the 
whole fabric of Chinese society. 


the elife classes against a background of periodic 
peasant rebellion. 


Within the elite of the scholar-gentry (see Cxar- 
TER IV, SEcTIon 42, under Social structure) the con- 
test for power was one of continual intrigue against 
others for personal shares of the emperor’s totality 
of governmental power. Under the Confucian sys- 
tem, the emperor was comparable to the father of a 
family in that the extent of personal ties with him 
determined the amount of power held by lesser 
members of the great Chinese family. There were 
no political parties in the modern sense, but only 
competing cliques jockeying for position. Further- 
more, these cliques did not hold divergent views on 
the fundamental structure of the state. 


The peasantry, on the other hand, became a po- 
litical force only intermittently. Decay in the ad- 
ministration was frequently followed by convulsive 
rebellions, in which the peasants struck out in blind 
protest against official] oppression and economic 
maladjustment. Larger and more sustained re- 
bellions were often the occasion for a change of 
dynasty. However, like the intrigues and palace 
coups among the elite, these rebellions were not 
caused by a desire for revolutionary change in the 
mode or pattern of government but were a turning 
against the individuals holding and, in this case, 
abusing political power. 


The secret society at times played a role in these 
rebellions. Although the nature of their activities 
has not been made clear, these societies appear bas- 
ically to have been fraternal associations organ- 
ized for the mutual welfare of members, particu- 
larly when economic and social pursuits took them 
beyond the protecting circle of the family. Var- 
ious motivations drew persons to these societies, 
which not only appealed to superstition but also 
offered both social-recreational interest and eco- 
nomic advantage. Most of these societies were 
composed of peasant and other rural elements. 
Top posts in the societies sometimes gravitated to 
the holders of rural power—tl.e., the landlords. 


The aims of the secret societies varied. Some 
were strictly religious, having been formed by mem- 
bers of persecuted sects. Others were self-protec- 
tive associations, such as the “crop-watching” Red 
Spears of North China; mutual benefit organiza- 
tions, such as the tongs orgarized by Chinese emi- 
grants in the strange environment of the United 
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States; or racketeering groups, such as the Ch’ing 
Pang (Green Gang) organization of Grand Canal 
grain transport workers, which later controlled the 
Shanghai underworld. Two characteristics were 
common to all the societies: 1) secrecy of member- 
ship, ritual, esoteric cant, and methods of identifi- 
cation, and 2) a loosely hierarchic organization, so 
authoritarian that top leaders could sometimes 
bend the society to their own ends, and yet so de- 
centralized that exposure of one unit or branch did 
not expose the whole society. Obligations were 
mutual in that members pledged unquestioned 
loyalty to the society in return for the society’s as- 
sistance. 

These societies could serve as channels for po 
litical activity when oppression increased and gov- 
ernment became weakened. Local oppression bred 
local opposition of the Robin Hood type, but this 
disorganized opposition could be unified by a strong 
leader and directed against the ruling dynasty. 
Once in power Chinese leaders have generally sup- 
pressed secret societies, not because they were revo- 
lutionary but because they might aid rebellious 
forces. 

The conquest of China in 1644 by alien Manchus 
from the north added an element of xenophobia 
to the objectives of certain secret societies. Loyal- 
ist supporters of the preceding native dynastic 
house founded a variety of secret societies in South 
China with rituals reflecting their loyalist anti- 
Manchu beginnings. These southern societies car- 
ried this latent xenophobia abroad with the emi- 
eration of southern Chinese to overseas communii- 
ties during the nineteenth century. 

Sun Yat-sen (1867?~-1925), the father of the Chi- 
nese revolution, reoriented the loyalist secret so- 
cieties; instead of their antiofficial and antidynas- 
tic leanings, he gave them the subversive aim of 
overthrowing the form and structure of govern- 
ment, not merely ifs personnel. During 40 years 
of revolutionary activity until his death on March 
12, 1925, Sun was in constant contact with the 
south China secret societies and especially with 
their overseas branches in the United States and 
Southeast Asia. Although Sun received much of 
his financial support from secret societies, he did 
not rely on them for leadership, drawing most of 
his leaders from intellectual groups. 


In 1894 Sun Yat-sen founded the Hsing Chung 
Hui (Revive China Society), patterning it after 
the traditional secret societies and endowing it 
with a reformist dedication to a constitutional mon- 
archy. Although the Manchus were fumbling to- 
ward this same end, they placed a price on Sun’s 
head. Sun spent most of the next 15 years in exile 
in Europe, the United States, and Japan, confirmed 
in his revolutionary mission and often travelling 
in disguise. 
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While in Japan in 1905, Sun established a 
stronger organization, the secret and revolutionary 
Tung Meng Hui (Alliance Society). The T’ung 
Meng Hui had the stated aim of overthrowing the 
Imperial system by military force and adopted a 
program calling for three years of martial law, six 
years of provisiona} constitutional government, and 
the establishment of a constitutional republic. 
Also in 1905 Sun issued the first tentative state- 
ment of his ‘‘Three Principles of the People” (San 
Min Chu I)—nationalism, democracy, and people’s 
livelihood. 

The T’ung Meng Hui received fairly regular and 
sizeable contributions from we)l over 10,000 Chinese 
students in Japan and from other overseas groups. 
A propaganda mouthpiece, the Min Pao (People’s 
News), was published in Japan and smuggled to the 
mainiand, where it was widely read. With the in- 
termittent backing of Japanese, some of whom held 
high political positions, Sun and the T’ung Meng 
Hui organized about 10 armed insurrections di- 
rected chiefly against south China. These insur- 
rections set the stage for the revolt at Wuhan in 
central China on October 10, 1911, and the collapse 
of the Manchu Dynasty. 

Sun Yat-sen became Provisional President of the 
Republic of China on January 1, 1912, and the 
Manchu rulers formally abdicated on February 12. 
The successful overthrow of the empire did not 
however, bring power to Sun. In the interest of na- 
tional unity ne resigned his provisional presidency 
and in 1912 brought his organization mto the open 
as the Kuomintang (KMT), or National People’s 
Party. Parliamentarianism and open political or- 
ganization, however, were no match for the mili- 
tary power of the northern warlords who dominated 
the newly formed Republic. During the next dec- 
ade provincial warlordism overran the country. 
Sun withdrew to the south where his party again 
went underground, from 1913 to 1920, under the 
name of the Ko Ming Tang, or Revolutionary Party. 


A rising nationalism evidenced by the student 
riots of May 4, 1919, protesting the Versailles set- 
tlement, increased popular interest in revolution- 
ary activity. At about the same time, the newly 
established U.S.8S.R. became interested in China, 
and Soviet agents approached Sun, securing his ac- 
ceptance not only of Russia’s international moral 
support but also of the services of professional So- 
viet revolutionaries, 

Sun subsequently accepted Sovief Communist as- 
sistance in reorganizing the KMT, and broadened 
ifs base by introducing the Communist system of 
small local cells. Sun also recast his plea for na- 
tionalism in order fo utilize against China’s ‘un- 
equal treaties” the powerful Leninist slogan of anti- 
imperialism. At Soviet suggestion, Sun proceeded 
with a more detailed exposition of the San Min 
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Chu I in early 1924. In the same year, Chiang 
Kai-shek, back from a six-month course of study 
in Moscow, was commissioned by Sun to establish 
the Whampoa Military Academy in order to train 
a modern army. 


The revitalized KMT soon possessed a well-knit 
organization, with a broad base of support, 
equipped with both an effective rallying cry and 
the nucleus for effective military action. With 
the help of Chinese Communist Party (CCP) prop- 
agandists, the KMT in 1926 began its northward 
march to power. In the following year the new 
National Government was established in Nanking 
under the direction of Chiang Kai-shek. 


The National Government faced the threat of 
overthrow from two directions, each increasing the 
danger from the other. Both Japan and the Chi- 
nese Communists were pitted against Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government. Japan seized Manchuria in 
1931 and shortly set up a puppet regime through 
Which Japanese rule was maintained. The Jap- 
anese continued thereafter to exert pressure 
against north China until the outbreak of hostili- 
ties with China in 1937. The National Government 
and President Chiang tried to preverit local provin- 
cial leaders from making private deals with the 
Japanese. These provincial leaders had refused to 
surrender their warlord powers, particularly their 
private military forces, and the central authorities 
consequently had little control over them. Japa- 
nese subversive activities were directed primarily 
at these leaders on the periphery of Japan's ad- 
vance but also included smuggling and other ef- 
forts to undermine Nationalist strength through- 
out the country. 


At the same time, after 1927 the National Gov- 
ernment faced the internal threat of Chinese Com- 
munist subversion. In the 1923-24 reorganiza- 
tion of the KMT, Chimese Communists had been 
admitted into Sun’s party. The assistance pro- 
vided by Soviet Communists and the work accom- 
plished by the Chinese Communists in organizing 
labor and spreading propaganda well in front of 
the advancing KMT northern expedition of 1926-27 
greatly aided the Nationalist cause. Problems of 
discipline and divided loyalties, however, led the 
KMT to break with the Chinese Communists in 
1927 and to treat them thereafter as subversives. 
Although the purge of the Communists temporarily 
disrupted the CCP organization and drove most of 
it from urban centers, scattered remnants re- 
grouped themselves in the countryside. The Com- 
munists established a Chinese Soviet Republic in 
rural south-central China in 1931, the same year 
in which Japan seized Manchuria. 


Subsequently, KMT activity against the Com- 
munists followed two lines. First, the KMT used 
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military force supported by an economic blockade. 
It took five major military expeditions to dislodge 
the Communists and to send them retreating on 
their “Long March” toward Yenan (Fu-shih) in 
the northwest in 1934. 

The KMT also made use of defensive tactics to 
prevent the further spread of communism. Very 
shortly after the proclamation of the Chinese So- 
viet Republic, Chiang established the Lan I, some- 
times referred to as the “Blue Shirt” organization, 
in a move to tighten the internal discipline and 
loyalty of his party. This highly secret group, 
formed from a strong core of graduates of the 
Whampoa Military Academy, was strongly fascist 
in its sworn devotion to the one leader, Chiang, 
and operated chiefly to maintain his ascendency 
within the KMT and the government. A later 
overt manifestation of the Blue Shirt organization 
was the Bureau of Investigation and Statistics 
(BIS) under the contro! of Tai Li (see this Chapter, 
Section 54, under Nationalist Police). The BIS, 
although also operating to suppress deviation 
within the party and the government, had the pri- 
mary task of watching over the populace as the 
government’s secret police. In addition to the 
Biue Shirts and the BIS, Chiang employed other 
secret organizations of 2 more local nature, such 
as the Ch’ing Pang, whose strong-arm methods had 
wiped Communist influence from the Shanghai la- 
bor unions in 1927. Characteristic of all these 
KMT organizations was the fact that their suc- 
cesses were largely in the realm of suppression and 
control of overt Communist activity. None of 
them was able to infiltrate or subvert the Com- 
munist regime, which continued to expand. 

In comparison with the KMT, the CCP in its 
rise to power had even greater experience in sub- 
versive and underground activity. The party, 
since its advent to power, has used this experience 
in extending its contro] over mainland Chinese. 


When forced to withdraw from open politics in 
the 1927 purge, the CCP was thrown back largely 
on its own resources in the countryside. Even after 
the Long March had brought them physically closer 
to the Soviet Union, the Chinese Communists re- 
ceived little support from Moscow beyond directives 
on the party line and encouragement. According 
to available information, the CCP recelved only 
negligible financial, material, or direct technical 
assistance from Moscow until after the defeat of 
Japan. 

During their stay in Yenan from 1935 to 1949, 
the Communists developed an exceedingly tight 
party organization and obtained considerable sup- 
port for their then moderate domestic program 
from the general population under their control. 
Because of this internal solidarity, the CCP was 
far less troubled than the KMT by problems of 
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clique intrigues within the party or adverse public 
criticism. Accordingly, the CCP, an out-group 
free from national responsibilities, was able to con- 
centrate on developing techniques of guerrilla war- 
fare, espionage, sabotage, and political subversion. 
They also devised highly effective measures against 
the subversive tactics employed against them. 
Neither the Japanese nor the KMT had much suc- 
cess with subversive activities against the Commu- 
nists during the war years. 

The Axis defeat in 1945 ended the triangular sit- 
uation in China with the removal) of Japan, but the 
KMT-CCP contest continued. For a few months 
the struggle was waged on 4 political plane, ac- 
companied by intensive and chiefly Communist-in- 
spired subversive activity, but it quickly entered a 
Iilitary phase. As the military struggle drew toa 
close in 1949, when the Communists established a 
government at Peiping and the Nationalists with- 
drew to Taiwan, the contest between the two re- 
gimes again became primarily covert. 


Since 1949, the Communists have progressively 
tightened their grip on the mainland Chinese. Al- 
though more stringent controls have produced a 
prowing discontent that might be directed against 
the regime, Peiping has made immediate resistance 
to its authority all but impossible. Most anticom- 
munist groups in the interior have had to disband, 
and the consensus of reports from China is that re- 
sistance is almost hopeless without outside inter- 
vention or a third world war. In 1952 Nationalist 
China was providing some aid to mainland re- 
sistance elements, but operations have been largely 
confined to coastal areas facing the Formosa Strait. 


On Taiwan the Nationa! Government has effec- 
tively suppressed Communist activities, and other 
subversive groups constitute only a minor threat. 
In Hong Kong and Macao (Macau), however, there 
has been considerable clandestine activity pro- 
moted by Communists, by Nationalists, and by 
other anti-Communist groups. These groups have 
directed much of their subversive activity against 
one another, Only the Communists have exerted 
a Steady subversive pressure on the colonial gov- 
ernments in the expectancy of taking over the 
colonies at Some opportune time in the future. 


B. Communist China 


1. General 


The Chinese People’s Republic, during the first 
few months after its establishment at Peiping on 
October 1, 1949, did not face any real threat of 
subversion from the Chinese Nationalists, since the 
latter were completely demoralized following their 
hasty withdrawal to Taiwan late in the same year. 
Members of the Communist underground who 
emerged to assume positions of civil authority 


throughout the country experienced little difficulty 
in arousing initial popular enthusiasm for the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA). Many Chinese 
intellectuals had lost their respect for the KMT 
during the war years, and other groups, both 
urban and rural, looked with favor on a regime 
that promised an end to the chaos of war. Dur- 
ing this early period the new regime was appar- 
ently efficient, honest, and zealous, and since its 
policies were virtually unknown to the general pub- 
lic, the unorganized opposition Jacked specific is- 
sues that could be exploited for purposes of wide- 
spread subversion against the regime. The new 
governments at provincial and lower levels were 
military in character and so closely guarded that 
important officials were almost immune from the 
threat of terroristic activity. 

Nevertheless, the Communist authorities have 
been acutely conscious of the possibility of sub- 
version. Their own experience showed them that 
subversion could be a formidable weapon, and the 
history of the Russian revolution convinced them 
that an attempt at subversion was inevitable. Ac- 
cordingly, the Chinese Communists have steadily 
elaborated means to combat subversion, whether 
or not subversion existed. 


Furthermore, subversive activities in Commu- 
nist China have been discouraged by the immen- 
sity of the target and its largely unbroken front. 
Military and police control has been consolidated 
rapidly throughout the country. Moreover, so 
corapletely has party control permeated the en- 
tire regime that subversion, to be effective, would 
almost have to be directed first against the party 
rather than the military, the civil government, or 
the quasi-governmental “popular organizations”’ 
(see this Chapter, Szcrion 52, under The “mass 
support” sector of government) set up by the re- 
pime. The solidarity exhibited by the party’s top 
leadership reduces the possibility of fomenting a 
“palace revolution.” Top leaders are almost in- 
accessible, and the anonymous rank-and-file 
party members are careful not to publicize their 
party connections. Inasmuch as the party has 
become a frustrating, hydralike target for sub- 
version, many Chinese believe that internal ac- 
tivity against the regime is useless wifhout out- 
side intervention. 


Two phases may be seen in Peiping's consolida- 
tion of power. During the greater part of its 
first year of power, the Communist regime adopted 
a policy of leniency, contenting itself with indi- 
rect attacks on subversive elements. Means were 
found first to discredit, then to isolate, and finally 
to destroy all leadership not thoroughly amenable 
to Communist direction. Landlords, for example, 
were at first castigated as “feudal” but later were 
found to be actively “counterrevolutionary,” a term 
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used increasingly after 1950. After they inter- 
vened in the Korean war in October 1950 the 
authorities turned to more drastic measures, the 
enforcement of which reached a climactic fury 
in the middle of 1951. While persuasion was still 
being employed in 1952, it has been overshadowed 
by coercive and terroristic methods. 


Communist reports made in Peiping on the first 
anniversary of the regime suggest that north of 
the Yangtze River (Ch’ang Chiang) the Commu- 
nist regime was then fully in control, troubled 
only by minor resistance in Sinkiang in the far 
northwest. South of the Yangtze, however, there 
were extensive areas over which Communist con- 
trol was relatively precarious, threatened by vary- 
ing degrees of open or concealed opposition. The 
chief centers of resistance were: 1) Szechwan, whose 
four administrative districts were not amalga- 
mated under a single provincial government unti 
August 1952; 2) the mountainous areas of Kwang- 
tung, Kwangsi, and Kweichow; and 3) some areas 
of the coastal provinces of Fukien and Chekiang. 
Chairman Mao T'se-tung in June 1950 told the party 
that more than 400,000 bandits were scattered over 
out-of-the-way places. Premier Chou En-lai ad- 
mitted on October 1, 1950 that there were 200,000 
anti-Communist guerrillas on the mainiand. A 
considered Wester estimate gives a figure of 
700,000 for the end of 1949. 


These guerrillas were not all “bandits,” as the 
Peiping regime described them. Nor could they 
all properly be described as true subversive ele- 
ments in the sense of forces working for the over- 
throw of the new regime from within. A major 
part represented dispersed, though in many cases 
sizeable remnants of Nationalist troops, who were 
able for a while to continue organized resistance 
against the Communists. Some may have main- 
tained loose contact with Taiwan. In fact, Com- 
munist reports from scattered mainland areas have 
referred to units claiming to be parts of a KMT 
“National Salvation Army.” However, many anti- 
communist guerrillas were openly hostile to the 
Nationalists, and the majority had no direct con- 
tact with Taiwan. The distinction between ele- 
ments carrying on this failing war of resistance 
to Communist invasion and those representing 
developing subversive forces was often nof clearly 
demarcated among the diverse active opposition 
eroups. Such groups included, for example: 1) 
Muslim guerrillas, violent anticommunist, located 
in the northwest (chiefly in Tsinghai, Kansu, and 
Sinkiang provinces) ; 2) guerrilla bandits, who took 
advantage of chaotic conditions for personal gain; 
3) small] peasant groups, loosely banded together 
to resist Communist oppression and high taxes; 
and 4) secret societies, an intrinsic part of Chi- 


nese society but a constant target for governmental 
suppression. 


In addition to the armed guerrillas, the Com- 
munists have had to contend with the genera} dis- 
illusion and discontent that have increased in 
proportion to the growing weight of the regime’s 
controls and ruthless persecution. Landlord ele- 
ments felt the first impact of the regime. Since 
they controlled many of the secret societies south 
of the Yangtze, particularly in Szechwan, the land- 
lords may have formed a part of the resistance 
movement in these areas. Rich and poor peasants 
alike became more and more reluctant to bear their 
full share of the increased tax burden. The Com- 
munist regime has had to handle the ethnic minor- 
ities with care, especially the more numerous Mus- 
‘ims, Mongols, and Tibetans, in order to obtain 
even a modicum of cooperation from them. For- 
mer KMT government and army personnel, how- 
ever, have been increasingly subjected to suspi- 
clon and harassment as the regime has consoli- 
dated its power. Some government and even CCP 
cadres of middle rank have become disgruntled 
as pressures on them have mounted rather than 
lessened during the past two years. Neverthe- 
less, the rise in discontent has not exceeded Com- 
munist ability to control if, and the ordinary 
Chinese still finds it almost impossible to turn his 
dislike to active subversion, particularly since the 
“counterrevolutionary” campaign of 1951. 


2. Chinese Communist sanctions against sub- 
version 


Ail regulations and directives of the Chinese 
Communist regime directed against subversive ac- 
tivity stem from Article 7 of the Common Pro- 
pram, the regime’s constitution (see this Chapter, 
SecTion 51, under the Constitution of Communist 
China): 


The People’s Republic of China must suppress alt 
counterrevolutionary activities, severely punish all 
Kuomintang counterrevolutionary war criminals and 
other obdurate arch counterrevolutionary elements 
who collude with imperialism, commit treason to the 
fatherland, and oppose the cause of the people's de- 
mocracy. Reactionary elements, feudal landlords, 
bureaucratic capitalists in general must, according fo 
law, also be deprived of their political rights for a 
necessary period after they have been disarmed and 
their special power abolished, but they shall at the 
same time be given a means of living and compelled to 
reform themselves through labor to become new 
men. If they continue their counterrevolutionary ac- 
tivities, they shall be severely punished. 


This statement sufficed for the initial period when 
Communist troops were mopping up remnants of 
organized military opposition and before the re- 
gime had fully consolidated its power. 
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Concurrently with its mopping-up operations, 
the Communists carried out a political reorganiza- 
tion of the country, always with an eye toward 
the removal of opposition. Land reform and the 
emphasis on production were utilized not only to 
obtain popular support for the regime but also to 
eliminate the landlords as a potential focus of 
opposition. Landlords were stigmatized as being 
socially and economically ‘‘feudal” and exploita- 
tive. As the regime gained strength, however, it 
began to characterize landlords as actively sub- 
versive ana “counterrevolutionary.” The Commu- 
nists regarded them as potentially subversive be- 
cause they constituted the rural leadership, both 
in the open political organization of the country- 
Side and in the secret societies. 

Similarly, in urban areas the Communists in- 
stituted what by mid-1951 was called “democratic 
reform.” Again the stated aim was to pave the 
way for future production and reconstruction by 
wiping out feudalistic influences, and again the 
result was to discredit and remove the traditional] 
leadership, first of dock workers and labor gangs 
(i.e, elements to a large extent identified with 
secret organizations such as the Ch’ing-pang), and 
later of other urban organizations not yet fully 
controlled by the Communists. By insinuating 
their own leaders, the Communists made it im- 
possible for such organizations to turn to political 
Opposition and subversion. 


Five months after its establishment, the Peiping 
regime began its preparations for more direct at- 
tack on subversion by issuing on February 24, 1950 
a law against espionage within the government. 
The opening statement of this “Directive on the 
Preservation of State Secrets by Working Person- 
ne] of al] Levels of Government” declared that: 


The Chinese people just now are vigorously carrying 
on a struggle against imperialism, feudalism, and 
bureaucratic capitalism and are devoting themselves 
to a vast and difficult work of reconstruction, while 
enemies domestic and foreign are using every possible 
method to spy on and destroy us. In order that our 
nation may not suffer destruction or damage, work 
personnel of all levels of government have the re- 
sponsibility of guarding state secrets. Therefore, in 
addition to the nationa) security laws, which will be 
enacted and separately promulgated later, this direc- 
tive is specially issued. 


The chief categories of state secrets not to be di- 
vulged included not only military and diplomatic 
matters but also financial and economic aspects of 
the nation “which ought not to be made public.” 
As a result of strict enforcement the leakage of 
intelligence at home and abroad has been sharply 
curtailed. 


About three months after government officials 
were warned to safeguard state secrets, Mao Tse- 
tung, in a speech to the party’s Central Committee 
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on June 6, 1950, pointedly referred to the coming 
crackdown on subversion: 


All bandits, spies, despots and other counterrevolu- 
tionary elements, who are harmful to the people, must 
be resolutely wiped out .... The whole party and 
all the people throughout the country must raise their 
Vigilance against the subversive activitles of the 
counterrevolutionary elements. 


On July 23, 1950, four weeks after the outbreak 
of war in Korea and during the 38-day meetings 
of the first All-China Public Security Administra- 
tion Work Conference, Peiping’s Government Ad- 
ministration Council (GAC)* and the Supreme 
People’s Court (SPC) jointly promulgated a “Di- 
rective on the Suppression of Counterrevolutionary 
Activities.” Clearly an interim measure and lack- 
ing precise definition either of categories of crimes 
or of punishments to fit them, this directive set 
forth the subversive problem as the Communists 
saw it at that time: 


In certain areas, especially in some of the newly lib- 
erated areas, the remnants of the Kuomintang re- 
actionaries, under the direction of the imperialists, 
are stil] employing such methods as armed revolt and 
Secret sabotage, the organization of special agents 
and native bandits, collusion with local despots, or 
the inciting of some of the backward elements of the 
population to unceasing activity against the People’s 
Government and for other counterrevolutionary ac- 
tivities, to undermine public order and to endanger 
the interests of the people and the state. Accord- 
ingly it has become one of the main tasks of the 
moment for people’s governments of all levels to 
undertake positive leadership of the people, deter- 
minedly to wipe out all counterrevolutionaries oper- 
ating in the open or in secret, and to establish speed- 
lly the revolutionary order in order to protect the 
democratic rights of the people and to promote the 
smooth development of production, reconstruction 
activities, and other necessary social reforms. 


In further preparation for the intense counter- 
revolutionary campaign of 1951, the GAC on Sep- 
tember 29, 1950, gave its approval to a “Temporary 
Procedure for the Registration of Social Groups,” 
detailing the rights of assembly and association 
granted by Article 5 of the Common Program. 
Under this procedure, all social groups were re- 
quired to register with the government, stating 
their “area of activity and scope and plans of oper- 
ations.” These social groups were defined to em- 
brace 1) People’s mass organizations such as peas- 
ant associations. (See this Chapter, SEcTIon 52, 
under The “mass support” sector of government), 
2) social welfare groups, 3) art activity groups, 4) 
scholastic and research groups, 5) religious groups, 
6) other groups organized in conformity with the 
laws of the People’s Government. The intent of 
the law to control all group activity and to insure 


* Occasionally referred to in other Sections as the 
State Administration Council (SAC). 
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that these organizations would not become sub- 
versive instruments was carried in the proviso 
that: 


All reactionary groups that harm the nation and the 
people’s welfare shall be prevented from organizing; 
others that register and manifest reactionary conduct 
snaj) have their registrations cancelled and be dis- 
banded. 


Shortly after the Chinese “volunteers” entered 
the Korean war in October 1950, the registration 
directive was exfended to cover individuals sus- 
pected of harboring subversive tendencies. “Reac- 
tionary elements” required to register Included: 
1) former officers of political parties on Taiwan, 
ie., the KMT, San Min Chu I Youth Corps (the 
KMT youth corps organized in 1938), China Youth 
Party, and Democratic Socialist Party; 2) “special 
service’ (intelligence and secret police) persormel 
of the National Government and of the KMT:; and 
3) “all other counterrevolutionary elements who 
have carried on counterrevolutionary activities 
with the object of undermining the people’s dema- 
cratic cause,” 

The registration campaign was highly publicized 
in various ways, including the establishment of 
well-labeled registration offices throughout the 
country and the use of exhortations, such as the 
Shanghai railroad station’s 70-foot sign threatening 
that “Reactionary elements who seek to conceal 
theruselves or refuse registration are pursuing the 
path of death!” The threat was effective. By 
mid-February 1951 Canton authorities, for ex- 
ample, claimed that over 20,000 people had regis- 
tered in that city alone. 

“Reactionaries” who cooperated with the regime 
by inducing others to register or by giving veri- 
fiable details on subversive organizations and their 
activities were promised absolution or remission. 
The same information obtained through counter- 
intelligence activity would have taken months, if 
not years, to gather. Instead, the regime quickly 
acquired sufficient information to open its all-out 
counterrevolutionary campaign of 1951. 


On February 21, 1951 the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment Council (CPGC), over the signature of 
the Mao Tse-tung, proclaimed its definitive “Regu- 
lations for the Punishment of Counterrevolution- 
aries” with the triple aim of “punishing counter- 
revolutionary criminals, suppréssing counterrevo- 
lutionary activities, and consolidating the people’s 
democratic dictatorship.” The 21 articles of these 
regulations were far more severe than all previous 
directives on the subject. A long series of “crimes,” 
including espionage, counterrevolution, sabotage, 
murder, and “provocating and instigating acts,” 
were made punishable by death, life imprisonment, 
or substantial prison sentences. The regulations 
defined these crimes so vaguely that virtually no 


Chinese could be absolutely sure that he had not 
committed at least one of them. The authorities 
were the sole interpreters of the regulations, being 
permitted to work by analogy in all cases not listed 
by name. 


The February 1951 reguiations set off a five- 
month nationwide campaign of terror. Mass ar- 
rests and executions followed public accusation 
meetings at which the people were incited to call 
for the biood of those brought before them. Even 
according to official Communist figures, thousands 
were executed, and the total is estimated to have 
reached 2,000,000 or more victims. Although the 
authorities were shrewd enough to include a high 
proportion of common criminals among those exe- 
cuted, their main purpose was to eradicate poten- 
tial opposition, especially in the remnants of 
KMT organizations. The campaign was carefully 
staged, partly to inspire terror and partly to force 
the masses to identify themselves with the govern- 
ment policy. 


A Chinese Communist analysis, made public in 
April 1951, established four categories of counter- 
revolutionary cases: 1) special agents who, under 
various disguises and covers, infiltrated various 
organizations; 2) bandits or the so-called main- 
land guerrillas (see below, under External organi- 
zations); 3) leaders of reactionary religious sects; 
and 4) corrupt landlords or evil heads of feudal 
Secret societies. The first two categories indicate 
that this campaign was directed against elements 
demonstrably subversive because of their espio- 
nage, sabotage, or armed activities against the re- 
gime. In addition, the broad mantle of ‘counter- 
revolutionary” was allowed to settle over the 
“feudal” landlords remaining after land reform. 
Religious and secret organizations subsequently 
bore the brunt when the campaign against the 
other categories ebbed. 


The Communist attack on religious sects cen- 
tered on two organizations: the Legion of Mary 
and a native sect called the J Kuan Tao (The Con- 
sistent Way), both of which the Communists had 
been unable to infiltrate and contro] as they had 
other organizations. ‘T’he Legion of Mary, a world- 
wide Catholic lay organization carrying out gen- 
era] social service work as well as religious instruc- 
tion, became a target because of its Catholic con- 
nections, because it held regular closed meetings 
for confidentia} discussion of case histories, and 
because its organization, patterned after the Ro- 
man military legion, suggested to the Communists 
that it was a secret military group. Legionaries 
generally refused to enroll in the government- 
sponsored Progressive Catholic Church established 
in early 1951. The recalcitrance of legion mem- 
bers and its Chinese name of Sheng-Mu Ch’iin (lit., 
Holy Mother Army) heightened Communist sus- 
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picions that the legion was a paramilitary subver- 
Sive organization. The campaign against the le- 
cion was at its height during the summer and 
fal] of 1951. 


The 1 Kuan Tao is a secret Buddhist sect that 
developed in the north China countryside, possibly 
within the last two decades. The Japanese used 
this organization for espionage purposes during 
their occupation, and the Communists claim that 
KMT resistance elements infiltrated its leadership 
after the Nationalist collapse. Reports indicate 
that the I Kuan Tao has adherents throughout 
the mainjand, including Manchuria and even 
South Korea, and on Taiwan, but nothing is known 
about the sect's internal organization, membership, 
or stated purposes. Communist reports tend to 
couple the J Kuan Tao with the Red Spears (Hung- 
ch’iang Hui) and the White Lotus Sect (Pai-lien 
Chiao), both distinctly northern societies, rather 
than with the more politically minded southern 
secret societies, such as the Hung-men. The cam- 
paign against the J Kuan Tao continued through- 
out 1951 and was still occasionally mentioned in 
early 1952. 


On June 10, 1951 the 1950 directive against 
espionage within the government was extended to 
the populace by “Provisional Regulations on the 
Protection of National Secrets.” Sixteen types of 
national secrets were listed, and @ seventeenth 
elastic category included “ali other state affairs 
the secrecy of which should be maintained.” Any- 
one disclosing these state secrets was to “be con- 
sidered as a counterrevolutionary and punished ac- 
cording to the regulations governing the punish- 
ment of counterrevolutionaries,”’ and all groups in 
the country were called upon to ensure the preser- 
vation of secrecy. In addition, military and civil 
administrative units at all levels were directed to 
set up security organizations composed of local 
residents for the purpose of protecting these se- 
crets. These security organizations were dis- 
cussed at the Fourth All-China Public Security 
Conference in mid-September 1951. A year later, 
on August 10, 1952, the government formalized 
these organizations and expanded their duties by 
issuing “Provisional Regulations for Security De- 
fense Committees.” These committees were to be 
based on such units as government organizations, 
factories, enterprises, schools, and rural villages — 
iie., they were to penetrate the lowest strata of the 
new society, working below the formal administra- 
tive apparatus. The security defense committees 
receive direct guidance from and are responsible 
to the local public security organization (see this 
Chapter, SEcTIon 54, under Police command struc- 
ture). Their duties, as follows, are clearly anti- 
subversive: 1) To associate closely with the masses 
and to teach and make propaganda to guard 
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against traitors, spies, arsonists, and robbers, and 
to suppress counterrevolutionary activities so as to 
elevate the politica] vigilance of the masses, 2) To 
organize and lead the masses to assist the govern- 
ment and other public security organizations in 
reporting and keeping surveillance and control 
over counterrevolutionaries, so as strictly to pre- 
vent sabotage by them, 3) To organize and lead 
the masses to assist the government and other 
public security organizations in carrying out edu- 
cation on thought reform for the dependents of 
counterrevolutionaries, so as to win the cepend- 
ents’ support of government policies and measures, 
4) To mobilize the masses in mapping out patriotic 
pacts, fo guard against traitors, and to organize 
them in serious execution of the facts, so as to 
uphold socia) and public order. 


Functioning as an added internal intelligence 
network, these committees are not authorized to 
arrest, detain, search, interrogate, or punish 
counterrevolutionaries but merely to “investigate, 
watch, and report.” 

AS indicated above, the Communist approach to 
subversion has become more direct and violent as 
the regime has extended its control over the main- 
land. Although the amount of actual subversive 
activity has correspondingly decreased, the cam- 
paign against if has hardly slackened, The Com- 
munists have gradually broadened the definition of 
“counterrevolutionary” to include everything less 
than active support for the regime and its policies. 
Flagging enthusiasm for land reform, evasion of 
full payment of the grain tax, corruption in gov- 
ernment, business, and industry—in fact, any act 
of commission or omission remotely hindering exe- 
cution of the Communist program—m~ay be casti- 
pated as counterrevolutionary, and the perpetrator 
subjected to severe punishment under that label, 
regardless of his real intentions. 


In addition to the above measures designed to 
punish subversive activity after the event, the Com- 
munist regime has carefully elaborated controls 
limiting the physical possibility of subversive activ- 
ity among the general population. Travel has 
been made difficult and dangerous by a system of 
domicile permits that is stringently enforced, es- 
pecially in the soufh. The government has stopped 
the flow of uncensored information and communi- 
cation by requiring licenses for radio equipment, 
imposing restrictions on the entry of daily news- 
papers from Hong Kong, invoking postal censor- 
ship, and closely watching all contact with foreign- 
ers. Private firearms, even hunting gums, were 
first licensed and then “borrowed” for the militia. 
The import or export of Communist currency was 
made illegal. To root out guerrillas from places 
of concealment, the authorities cleared vegetation 
and built roads, and the CCP organized aborigines 
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inhabiting more remote areas, forcing their coop- 
eration. Communist controls over food and salt 
distribution have been used to disiodge and ais- 
perse some groups. 


3. Active subverston 


a. SPONTANEOUS INTERNAL GROUPS — Although 
the possibilities and prospects for subversion are 
very limited in Communist China, a few groups 
have been able to continue activities against the 
regime, both with and without outside support, as- 
sistance, and direction. However, many Chinese 
refugees who fied before the arrival of the Commu- 
nists and those who have escaped more recently ex- 
press the belief that internal subversion cannot be 
effective unless there is large-scale outside support 
or a third world war. 


Despite constant indoctrination and the efforts 
of a huge propaganda apparatus to divert popular 
dissatisfaction from the government to the 
“enemy,” discontent has grown on the mainland. 
Violence and oppressive controls have touched all 


groups and prodttced grumblings among the peas-_ 


ant farmers; urban commercial, industrial, labor, 
and intellectual elements; and middle-level govern- 
ment and party workers. There are no indications, 
however, that discontented urban elements have 
dared to organize against the regime. Although 
Peiping in early 1952 was violently attacking these 
elements, Communist reports show only a docile 
reaction to those attacks with little variation from 
one city or town to another. 


Rural reaction has been more positive. In some 
areas discontent still finds an outlet in banditry or 
guerrilla operations. By mid-1952 this activity 
was largely confined to the mountajnous areas of 
southern China, particularly Kwangtung, Kwangsl, 
and Yunnan provinces, and involved no more than 
a few hundred thousand men, possibly far fewer. 
Groups are small and widely scattered and are com- 
posed of such diverse elements as pirates, secret so- 
cieties, religious sects, ex-Nationalist soldiers, and 
diseruntied peasants. There is not much liaison 
between guerrilla groups, and no centralized head- 
quarters directs their activities. Many of these 
groups oppose the KMT as much as they do the 
Communists. Guerrilla operations are often more 
in the nature of pure banditry than of armed re- 
sistance to the regime. Actual subversive activity 
by guerrilla bands has taken the form largely of 
sabotage and assassination. There is little oppor- 
tunity for politica] subversion or espionage because 
these bands are remote from centers of economic 
and pohtical power. Considered separately, these 
gproups are currently little more than irritants as 
far as the Peiping regime is concerned, since they 
are seriously lacking in arms, organizations, and 
dynamic leadership. 


POLITICAL 


CONFIDENTIAL 


b. EXTERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 


(1) Kuomintang — The chief center of or- 
ganized subversion against the Communist regime 
is the island of Taiwan, where the Nationa} Gov- 
ernment and the KMT are dedicated to recovery of 
the mainland. Anti-Communist propaganda is 
carried on both by the party and the government 
(see this Chapter, Section 58, under Propaganda 
in Taiwan). 

Before their withdrawal from the mainiand, the 
Nationalists apparently made little effort to or- 
ganize anti-Communist guerrilla activity. In early 
1951, however, an Office of Mainland Operations, 
established under the Ministry of National Defense 
(MND), was made responsible for all Nationalist- 
controlled guerrilla activity in Communist China. 
The office actually handles only administration, 
personnel, and logistical planning; operational 
control apparently originates elsewhere in the Min- 
istry or in Chiang Kai-shek’s Presidential Office. 
Mainland operations are also conducted, however, 
by other intelligence and counterintelligence agen- 
cies, such as the General Political Department and 
the Pao-mi Chit (both attached to the MND), and 
the Bureau of Investigation in the Ministry of In- 
terior (see this Chapter, Section 54, under Police 
system). 


Nationatist-controlled guerrilla units operate 
mainly from the islands adjacent to the provinces 
of Fukien, Chekiang, and Kwangtung. On these 
islands the Nationalists had approximately 12,000 
guerrillas in mid-1952. ‘hese units may have con- 
nections with guerrillas inside these provinces but 
probably have little contact with those further in 
the interior. In mid-1952 increased guerrilla ac- 
tivity in inland areas near the Fukien-Kwanegtung 
border, supported by air-dropped leaflets, suggested 
coordinated effort with the Nationalists. 


The Nationalists support guerrilla activities on a 
very selective basis, however, fearing that guerrilla 
forces might consolidate to challenge KMT author- 
ity if the mainland were recovered, 


Of ali outside groups, the Nationalist Chinese 
might be expected to have the largest espionage 
network on the mainiand, but as far as is known 
the network operates without any predictable fre- 
quency or noticeable success. Much of this inte}- 
ligence is obtained from unreliable informants 
and unskilled observers. The Nationalist net prob- 
ably does not extend far beyond the periphery of 
coastal guerrilla operations, despite continuing 
Communist references to KMT spy organizations 
and KMT claims that clandestine radios operate 
as far north as Tientsin. 


Nationalist espionage is the concern not only of 
the intelligence branch of the MND but also of the 
other police and counterintelligence agencies men- 
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tioned above. The MND has a detail of regular 
military officers in Hong Kong on “special assign- 
ment.” An umconfirmed report states that the 
Bureau of Investigation spends approximately 
20,000 Hong Kong dollars (about US$3,000) a 
month for its Hong Kong operations and that it 
has 700 agents on the mainiand. 


Economic and military sabotage on the mainland 
appears mostly unorganized and spasmodic, and 
the results obtained are highly uncertain. The 
Communists almost invariably attribute sabotage 
of this nature to the KMT, but the true extent of 
Nationalist involvement is unknown. Incidents 
of sabotage are occasionally reported, especially in 
the rural areas of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, but 
do not appear to follow a systematic pattern. 
There have been no recent reports of large-scale 
operations, such as the unconfirmed wrecking of a 
25,000-kilowatt generator and the burning of 59 
street cars in Peiping during March 1951, or the ad- 
mitted explosion on July 28, 1951 in the railway 
warehouse at Nanning, the construction center for 
the Laipin-Chennankuan Railway. The latter ex- 
plosion killed 22, injured 564, and destroyed 494 
houses. The Communists estimated the loss at 
800,000,000 yuan (about US$40,000). 


Two minor centers of resistance, one in the south- 
west and one in the northwesf, have a tenuous re- 
lationship with Taiwan. lm the far southwest, on 
the disputed border between Burma and Commu- 
nist Yunnan province, there are about 3,000 guer- 
rilia troops under General Li Mi, a graduate of the 
Whampoa Military Academy, commander of several 
Nationalist armies in the postwar period, and since 
1949 titular Nationalist Governor of Yunnan. His 
forces were cut by logistic isolation and Communist 
pressure during 1951, and dispersed unils have 
withdrawn into the mountains of eastern Burma, 
where they have remained quiescent. The area is 
shielded by mountains from the rest of Burma, and 
the best communications lead toward Thailand. 
In early 1952, General Li was in Taipei seeking 
funds. Although he reportedly attended a special 
KMT indoctrination course, Li has not received 
wholé¢hearted endorsement from the National Gov- 
ernment, which is itself in financial straits. More- 
over, Nationalist authorities must take cognizance 
of the equivoca! international position of Li on Bur- 
mese territory. In May 1952, following General 
Li’s departure from Taiwan, his apparent second- 
in-command, General Lu Kuo-ch’uan, was attend- 
ing the indoctrination course, suggesting that Li 
Mi was maintaining ties with the National Govern- 
ment despite his lukewarm reception there. 


In the northwest, Mustim opposition to the Chi- 
nese Communists was for a while headed by Ma 
Pu-fang, the Musiim overlord of Tsinghai province 
under the KMT. Ma fied to Cairo in 1949, and or- 
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ganized Muslim resistance was largely broken in 
1951. A Communist report published in May 1952, 
however, states that “armed counterrevolutionary 
rebels” were stiil operating in eastern Tsinghai and 
eastern Kansu, suggesting that the Muslims were 
still engaging in some subversive activity. It is 
not known, however, that this activity has any con- 
nection with Ma in Cairo or with his son, Ma Chi- 
yuan, who is in Taiwan. 

Mongol resistance against the Communists was 
reported in the Suiyuan, Ningsia, and Kansu area 
during 1949 and 1950 under the leadership of 
Prince Teh, who collaborated with the Japanese 
during the war but was still acceptable to the KMT 
after Japan’s surrender. In August 1950 his anti- 
Communist forces, numbering several thousand, 
were said to have taken Pai-ling-miao in Suiyuan, 
but since January 1951 he has been variously re- 
ported killed, captured, or in hiding. The fact 
that Peiping in June 1952 transferred the capital 
of the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region to 
Kuei-sui, within 100 miles of Pai-ling-miao, indi- 
cates that organized Mongol resistance must nave 
collapsed. 

(2) Anti-Communist Chinese groups in 
Hong Kong and Macao, the United States, South- 
east Asia, and Japan — The National Government 
on Taiwan is currently the most important center 
of organized subversive activity directed against 
the Chinese Communist regime. There are, how- 
ever, peripheral and secondary centers of sub- 
versive activity outside Taiwan and Communist 
China. Numerous small groups of anti-Commu- 
nist Chinese outside those areas are located for the 
most part in the British colony of Hong Kong and 
the Portuguese colony of Macao; the more impor- 
tant ones, however, also have representatives in 
Japan, Southeast ASia, and the United States as 
well. 


These anti-Communist groups have often been 
loosely pictured, by Chinese and Western journal- 
ists, aS comprising a “Yhird Force’ movement. 
The use of such a term to describe these groups is 
highly misteading in that it implies a large, unified, 
and well-organized movement having clearly de- 
fined goals and objectives and also suggests that 
these groups comprise a real “‘middle-of-the-road”’ 
alternative to Communist and Nationalist rule. 
In reality, the “Third Force” movement, to date, 
has been completely lacking in organizational] unity 
and strength and in concrete and pragmatic pro- 
grams and objectives. Moreover, many of the in- 
dividuals and groups within the “Third Force” have 
Signified their willingness to cooperate with the 
Kuomintang in a common effort to overthrow the 
Chinese Communist regime. 


The leadership of the “Third Force” groups is 
heterogeneous, in terms both of social background 
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and political outlook (see Ficure 57-1). Most 
leaders are middle-aged, the more prominent ones 
being over 50. Although their educational and in- 
tellectual level is generally high, they seem to lack 
dynamism and organizationa)] ability. While the 
“Third Force” leaders come from almost every prov- 
ince in China, most of them pursued their pro- 
fessional careers in the Kwangsi-Kwangtung area 
of south China and along the east China coast, 
from Shanghai southward, and whatever local ties 
and prestige they might count upon for support 
would be largely concentrated in those areas. 
Many of the more prominent “Third Force” leaders 
held civil or military posts under the National Gov- 
ernment, while others had private professional 
backgrounds. 


Considering the grave organizational weaknesses 
of the “Third Force” movement, it can scarcely be 
described at present as constituting anything like 
a serious threat to the stability or strength of the 
Chinese Communist regime. However, the “Third 
Force’ leaders, by speaking out courageously 
against authoritarian misrule, have become a sym- 
boi of ideological resistance to Communist aggres- 
sion. 


One major factor limiting the scope and effec- 
tiveness of the “Third Force” movement has been 
the inability of its leaders to establish themselves 
on a territorial base where they can be free of out- 
side pressure, yet remain within striking distance 
of Communist China. Hong Kong, the main cen- 
ter of “Third Force” activity, has proved to be un- 
satisfactory, for there the ‘Third Force’ leaders 
have been Subjected to heavy pressure from three 
directions. For one thing, the presence of Com- 
munist agents is conducive to infiltration and poses 
the constant threat of assassination and reprisals. 
For another, “Third Force” leaders have had to 
contend with agents planted in their midst by the 
Kuomintang. Regarding the ‘“‘Third Force” as a 
potential rival, the KMT has tried to discredit it 
through propaganda, to sow dissension in its ranks, 
and to lure some of its leaders to Twaiwan. 
Finally, pressure has been exerted by the colonial 
government of Hong Kong, which regards “Third 
Force” leaders as potential troublemakers who must 
be carefully watched. 


Because of these pressures and other restrictions 
placed upon them in Hong Kong, “Third Force” 
eroups have had to be circumspect in their activi- 
ties. Attempts to hold mass meetings have heen 
discouraged by British authorities; consequently, 
there have been only small discussion sessions. A 
few ‘Third Force” leaders, such as Chang Fa-k’uei, 
have maintained connections with mainiand guer- 
rillas and intelligence networks, but these connec- 
tions have become increasingly tenuous as the Chi- 


nese Communist security net has tightened. At 
present, the most concrete manifestation of “Third 
Force” activity is in the field of anti-Communist 
propaganda. 

To date, the chief center of “Third Force” activ- 
ity has been in Hong Kong, where the more impor- 
tant and better known “Third Force” leaders have 
taken up residence. Macao, which has played a 
relatively minor role in “Third Force” operations, 
is chiefly important as a base of operations for a 
few “underground” ieaders of the “Third Force”’ 
who are more interested in secrecy than in pub- 
hicity, 


FIGURE 57-1. LIST OF PRINCIPAL PARTIES AND 
GROUPS COMMONLY ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
CHINESE “THIRD FORCE” MOVEMENT 


ORIGIN, COMPOSITION, AND 
LEADERSHIP 


. Established in June 1951 
with neadquarters at 
Tokyo. Leader: an 
Yun-chienh. 


_ Established November 
1950 with headquar- 
ters at Hong Kong. 
Nominal head: Hsut 
Ch’ung-chih. Com- 
posed of representa- 
tives from Young 
China Party, Demo- 
cratic Socialist Party, 
and others. 


Established before 1949; 
once had membership 
of about 20,000 on 
Chinese mainland, 
but now lacks funds 
and support. Leader: 
Tung Shih-chin, now 
in United States. 


Established at Hong 
Kong in 1951. A 
loose confederation of 
several sma)l groups, 
including the Libera) 


PARTY OR GROUP 


Chinese Democratic Alliance 
(Chung-kuo min-chu 
ta-l’ung-meng) 


Chinese Democratic , 
Anti-Communist Federation 
(Chung-kuo fan-kung 
min-chu Pung-meng) 


Chinese Farmers’ Party 


Chinese Liberals’ 
Association 


Party, the China 
Peace Party, and 
others. Leader: Yut 
Hsleh-chung. 


Chinese Liberal ... 
Democratic Party 


Headquarters on Tai- 
wan, has been given 
legal status by Na- 
tionat Government, 
Branches to be set up 
in Southeast Asia. 
Leader: Han Li-wu. 


Chinese Libera! Party 
(Chung-kuo tzu-yu tang) 


A small group associ- 
ated with the Chinese 
Liberals’ Association. 
Seems to support Hstl 


Ch'ung-chih. Lead- 
ers: Chao Ping, Wu 
F'u-k’un. 
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PARTY OR GROUP 


China Peace Party 


eS 


Chinese People’s ...... 
Self-Satvation League 


China Revival League 
(Chung-hua min-kuo fu-hsing 
ia Pung-meng) 


Democratic Constitutional 
Party 


Democratic Independent 
China Party 


Democratic Movement 
Association 


Democratic Progressive _. 
Party (Min-chu chin-pu 
tang) 


Democratic Revolutionary . 
League of the Chinese 
Communist Party 


. Established at 


Hong Kong, and Ku- 
ala Lumpur. Affili- 
ated with the Chinese 
Liberals’ Association 
and with the Chinese 
Democratic Anti- 
Communist Federa- 
tion. Leader: Li 
Shao-ch'l. 

Organized in Hong 
Kong in November 
1948. Leaders: P’eng 
Chao-hsien, Chu Ku- 
ang-cheng. Claims to 
have connections with 
a Chinese People’s 
Anti-Communist Self- 
Salvation Army of 
400,000 men (uncon- 
firmed). 


.. Headquarters In Yokyo 


(or Hong Kong). 
Reported to have 
Japanese support and 
to have connections 
with the East Asia 
Cooperative League. 
Leader: Chao Yu- 
sung. 

Developed from China 
Reform Association 
founded by K’ang 
Yu-wel in 1900. Main 
strength in United 
States and Canada; 
U.S. leader, Li Ta- 
ming; Hong Kong 
leader, Wu Hsien-tze. 

Established at Hong 
Kong February 1951. 
Leaders: Linson Dzau, 
Li Wei-chen, Lo 
Meng-tse, Wu Tsao- 
ch’ih. 


Based in Hong Kong; 
affiliated with Chi- 
nese Liberals’ Asso- 
clation. Leaders: 
Chiang Hsi-tzu, 
Chang Chi-hua. 


Hong 
Kong in 1949. Lead- 
ers: T’unge Kuan- 
hsien, Ch’eng Ssu- 
yuan. Supports Li 
Tsung-jen. 


Headquarters: Shang- 
nai. (Hong Kong 
representative: Ch’en 
Chung-i.) Reputed 
to be an anti-Stalin- 
ist group within the 
CCP. 
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Headquarters at Singa- Democratic Socialist |. 
pore; branches at Party 


East Asia Cooperative 


League (Tung-ya hsieh-h 


Vung-meng) 


Manchurian League (of the . 
Chinese Communist Party) 
(Tung-pei ta t’ung-meng) 


Middie-of-the-Road Party 
(Chung-yung tang) 


National Liberal Party . 
of China (Chung-kuo 
kuo-min tzu-yu tang) 


New Social Revolutionary .. 


Party of China 


Revolutionary League of . 
Overseas Chinese (in 
Indochina) 


Social Revolutionary 
Party of China 


Young China Party 
(also Known as the Chin 
Youth Party) 


ese 
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ORIGIN, COMPOSITION, AND 


LEADERSHIP 


Established in 1946 from 
a merger of National 
Socialists and Denilo- 
cratic Constitutional- 
ists. Hong Kong réep- 
resentatives: Li Wei- 
chen, Wang MHou- 
sneng. 

Headquarters in Tokyo. 
Reportedly financed 
by Japanese business 
interests. 

Reported to be an anti- 
Soviet “Titeist” or- 
ganization within 
CCP. Leaders: Ch’en 
I, Chang Hsueh-shih. 
Represented in Hong 
Kong and Macao by 
Wang Tu. 


.. Headquarters In Hong 


KOng, Leader: 
Chang Fel-hsiung. 
Supports Li Tsung- 
jen. 


. Established in June 1952 


with headquarters at 
Hong Kong. Leader: 
Lin Tung-hal (Jeffer- 
son Lamb). Supports 
Hsii Ch’ung-chih. 

A small Hong Kong 
group affliated with 
the Chinese Liberals’ 


Association. Chair- 
man: Chu Kuang- 
cheng. 


. A semicovert organiza- 


tion with headquar- 
ters at Saigon, estabd- 
lished September 
1953, May be linked 
to KMT-sponsored 
Chinese Liberal Dem- 
ocratic Party on Talt- 
Wan, 


._. A small Hong Kong 


group ted by = Li 
Ch’uan-pen and affili- 
ated with Chinese 
Liberals’ Association. 
No known following 
or infiuence. 


. An old and fairly im- 


portant political party 
established tn 1918 by 
Tseng Chi. After the 
Geath of Tseng in 
1951, party split info 
several fractions, 
some of which are 
now located on Tai- 
wan. Main leaders in 
Hong Kong: Tso 
Shun-sheng, Ho Lu- 
chih, Hsieh Cheng- 
ping. 
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(2) “THIRD FORCE’ GROUPS IN HONG KONG 
AND macao— Since the collapse of the National 
Government of China in 1949, many smali anti- 
Communist groups have appeared in Hong Kong 
and Macao. For the most part these groups are 
composed of refugees from Communist China who 
were unwilling or unable to escape to Taiwan. 
Some groups are fractions of old, long established 
Chinese parties, such as the Young China Party, 
the Democratic Socialists, or the Chinese Farmers’ 
Party, but the great majority, however, are new 
groups that have sprung up since 1949 (see FIGURE 
§7-1). Many of the new groups exist only on 
paper; others consist only of a few professional 
promoters and their personal friends. 


The best potentia) leadership for a “Third Force” 
movement revealed thus far is probably represented 
by a small group of fairly distinguished individuals 
based in Hong Kong who appear to be associated 
with each other in common basic objectives and 
in genera) political orientation, but who seem to be 
lacking in formal organization of their own or 
ties with any other organized group. These in- 
dividuals include such well-known figures as Chang 
Fa-k’uel, an ex-Nationalist general; Ku Meng-yu, a 
former administrator and educator; T’ung Kuan- 
hsien, ex-president of the Legislative Yuan; Wu 
Hsien-tze, leader of the Democratic Constitutional- 
ist Party; Chang Chtm-mai (Carsun Chang), for- 
mer leader of the National Socialist Party; and 
Chang Kuo-t’ao, former member of the Central Po- 
litical Bureau of the Chinese Communist Party. 


All of these men are able and infelligent leaders 
who could become useful rallying points for an anti- 
Communist resistance movement, and collectively 
they have produced the most serious thinking and 
planning yet done concerning the possibilities of 
such a movement. Most of their energies fo date 
have been devoted to the writing of anti-Commu- 
nist propaganda for such “Third Force” publica- 
tion as Chung-Kuo chih sheng (China’s Voice) and 
Tzu-yu chen-hsien (Freedom Front). By and 
large, they have refrained from organizational! ac- 
tivity of a public nature, perhaps because they have 
feared interference by the government of Hong 
Kong. Feeling that Hong Kong is not a suitable 
base of operations, these leaders have been explor- 
ing the possibilities of expanding their operations 
to Japan.* 

Initially, the Ku-Chang-Wu group seems to have 
contemplated an anti-Communist movement inde- 
pendent of Kuomintang control and was cool to- 
ward Kuomintang overtures. Since mid-1952, 


* Two of the leaders, Chang Chun-mai and Ku Meng- 
yu, reportedly visited Tokyo during 1952; while a 
third, Wu Hsien-tze, was then living in Tokyo. 


however, its members have indicated a growing 
willingness to cooperate with the National Govern- 
ment in a common resistance effort. ‘This change 
of attitude may have resulted in part from a reali- 
zation of their own organizational weaknesses, in 
part from the more conciliatory attitude toward the 
“Third Force” adopted by the National Govern- 
ment during 1952. 


Further potential leaders of subversive activity 
against the Chinese Communist regime are other 
former members of the Chinese Communist Party 
such as Chang Kuo-t’ao mentioned above, who 
have defected from its ranks and taken refuge out- 
Side the borders of China. To date, only a handful 
of defectors have actually escaped from Communist 
China; other dissidents have presumably been dis- 
couraged by the all-pervasive Communist police 
controjs, which reach into Hong Kong and Macao 
as well as into the overseas Chinese communities. 
The ruthless efficiency of this police network was 
demonstrated in January 1952 by the assassination 
of Ch’en Han-po, a former member of the Chinese 
Communist secret service who had defected and 
fled to Hong Kong. 


The most widely publicized of recent defectors 
from the Chinese Communist regime is Ch’en 
Chung-i, alias Wei Ming or Wu Yu-ying. Ch’en, 
who has operated In Hong Kong and in Macao, 
claims to represent an anti-Stalinist faction within 
the CCP known as the Democratic Revolutionary 
League (DRL) of the CCP. This organization was 
supposedly established in August 1950 with head- 
quarters in Shanghai. Ch’en has also claimed to 
have an intelligence network operating on the 
mainiand. The existence of neither the DRL nor 
the intelligence net has yet been substantiated, 
however, and there is a strong presumption that 
Ch’en is not as important as he would like to ap- 
pear. He has written a large amount of anti-Com- 
munist propaganda, his chief accomplishment to 
date. 


Another ex-Communist reportedly engaged in 
activities of a subversive nature is a rather mys- 
terious figure known as Wang Tu, a former po- 
litical officer (commussar) in the Third Field Army 
of the PLA. According to unconfirmed reports, 
Wang has been in Hong Kong and Macao, organiz- 
ing support for an anti-Soviet faction within the 
Chinese Communist regime known as_ the 
Manchurian League (Tung-pei ta t’ung-meng). 
Neither the existence of the league nor the extent 
of its influence have yet been established. It is 
claimed, however, that this group is composed of 
Communists and noncommunists and advocates 
the termination of Soviet influence and control 
over China’s northeastern provinces. Wang, who 
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professes to be anti-U.S. as well as anti-KMT, 
claims connections with certain “nationalist” ele- 
ments within the Chinese Communist Party, the 
most prominent of whom are alleged to be Ch’en I, 
Communist mayor of Shanghai, and Chang Hstieh- 
shih, brother of “Young Marshal’ Chang Hsteh- 
liang.* 


(b) “THIRD FORCE” GROUPS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, SOUTHEAST ASIA, AND JAPAN — Because of or- 
ganizationa]) weaknesses and other difficulties in 
Hong Kong, the ‘Third Force” groups have looked 
abroad for new operational bases and support for 
their activities. During 1951 and early 1952 there 
was a gradual extension of “Third Force” activities 
to overseas communities in the United States, 
Southeast Asia, and Japan. 


“Third Force” activity in the United States is 
centered mainly in San Francisco and New York. 
One of the most prominent “Third Force” support- 
ers in San Francisco is Dai-ming Lee (Li Ta-ming), 
publisher of the Chinese World and a leading mem- 
ber of the Democratic Constitutionalist Party (see 
FIGURE 57-1). “Third Force” activity in New York 
has centered around the former acting-President 
Li Tsung-jen and his adviser, Kan Chieh-hou, who 
has attempted to promote General Li’s cause in 
Washington. Li has signified his willingness fo 
lead a “Third Force’’ movement but ts believed to 
have lost most of his support among Chinese in 
Hong Kong and the United States. 


“Third Force” activity in Southeast Asia has 
been of only minor importance. A small move- 
ment is under way in Indochina, where an organi- 
zation known as the Revolutionary League of Over- 
seas Chinese was set up in September 1951 with 
headquarters at Saigon. ‘Third Force’ efforts in 
Thailand and Malaya have met with little success. 
A few “Third Force” groups claim to have branches 
in Bangkok, Singapore, and Kuala Lumpur, but 
these claims remain unsubstantiated. 


* Ch’en I, member of the Central Committee of the 
CCP and second secretary of the East China Bureau 
of the CCP, has often been reported as having anti- 
Soviet leanings, but such reports have not been sub- 
stantiated. Chang Hsiteh-shih, a lesser known Com- 
munist figure, was last mentioned by the Commu- 
nist press in December 1949. At that time he held 
several high-ranking positions in the nortbeast and 
was a member of the Northeast People’s Government 
Counci), the highest administrative body in that 
area. Although rumors of Chang’s death were 
prevalent during early 1951, there has been no of- 
ficial confirmation from Chinese Communist sources, 

"nor any indication of his having been removed from 
office. Chang’s brother, Chang Hsiieh-llang, figured 
prominently in the kidnapping of Chiang Kai-shek 
by the Communists in 1936-37. He was later taken 
prisoner by the Kuomintang and is still under con- 
finement in Taiwan. 
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Since mid-1951, “Third Force” activities have ex- 
panded more rapidly in Japan than in any other 
area. During 1951 and early 1952 many ‘Third 
Force” representatives migrated to Tokyo. Some 
of these Chinese apparently entered Japan illegally. 
The ostensible purpose of these visits was to con- 
tact not only overseas Chinese residing in Japan 
but also Japanese businessmen and officials. 


“Third Force” activity in Japan has centered for 
the most part around a group of Chinese who served 
as puppet officials in the war-time governments 
set up in China by the Japanese during the period 
1937-45, notably the Manchukuo government 
headed by Henry Pu-yi, and the Nanking govern- 
ment led by Wang Ching-wei.* The former as- 
sociation of these would-be ‘Third Force” leaders 
with the hated Japanese invaders would certainly 
detract from any support they might hope to gain 
among the majority of patriotic Chinese. It is 
conceivable, however, that they could find consid- 
erable backing among Japanese officials, business- 
men, and militarists.** 


The most important “Third Force” leader in 
Japan in 1952 was Han Yiin-chieh, a wealthy Chi- 
nese businessman and a former official of the Man- 
chukuo regime. Han has been the guiding force 
behind an anti-Communist organization called the 
Chinese Democratic Alliance (Chung-kuo min-chu 
ta-t’ung-meng), With headquarters in Tokyo. Han 
has maintained liaison with “Third Force’ groups 
in Hong Kong through Jen Yuan-t’ao, a former 
supporter of Wang Ching-wei, and is rumored to 
be the real power behind the Hong Kong-based Chi- 
nese Democratic Anti-Communist Federation 
(Chung-kuo fan-kung min-chu Pung-meng), led 
by Hsu Ch’ung-chih.*** 

Two other individuals prominent in “Third 
Force” activities in Japan are Chao Yu-sung and 
Ch’en Chung-fu, both of whom served as Officials 


* Wang Ching-wei, whose name has become syn- 
onymous With treason among Chinese, was one of 
the original followers of Sun Yat-sen and played an 
important part in the revolution of 1910-11 which 
overthrew the Manchu government of China. After 
rising to a position of great prominence and power 
within the Kuomintang, he deserted to the Japanese 
side in 1938 and set up a collaborationist govern- 
ment at Nanking in 1940. 

** Chiang Kai-shek expressed fears to U.S. officials in 
March 1952 that the Japanese were seriously con- 
sidering the possibility of backing a “Third Force.” 


Hsu, a former colleague of Sun Yat-sen and Chiang 
Kai-shek, was a fairly important military leader in 
China during the 1920's. After Chiang Kai-shek’s 
rise to power in 1927-28, Hsii retired from active 
public life and only recently re-emerged from re- 
tirement. He is not belleved to be a strong leader 
and appears to have lost most of the support he 
once had in Hong Kong. 
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in the Japanese-dominated Nanking regime 
(1940-45) headed by Wang Ching-weil. Chao, who 
heads the Tokyo office of the China Revival League 
(Chung-hua min-kuo fu-hsing ta t’ung-meng), has 
been linked with Hong Kong groups, such as the 
Young China Party and the Li Tsung-jen group 
(supported by the “Kwangsi clique’). Ch’en, a 
former associate of Sun Yat-sen, has been asso- 
ciated with a Sino-Japanese organization known 
as the East Asia Cooperative League (Tung-ya 
hsieh-li Pung-meng) , with headquarters at Tokyo,* 
Anti-Communist activity based in Japan is not con- 
fined to Chinese nationals in Japan who are asso- 
ciated with “Third Force’ groups, but also involves 
the Japanese themselves. Since early 1952 there 
have been several indications that the Japanese 
have refocussed their attention on the Chinese 
mainiand and that they are in the process of re- 
creating their prewar intelligence network. The 
opening of a Japanese consulate in Hong Kong, 
the re-establishment of private research organiza- 
tions dealing with China, and the reported expan- 
sion of the foreign intelligence activities of such 
official government agencies as the National Se- 
curity Force and the Public Security Investigation 
Board wouid seem to be aimed at this objective. 
In addition to the channels afforded by such in- 
telligence agencies, the Japanese could conceivably 
also employ certain Buddhist organizations in 
Hong Kong and Communist China for subversive 
ends.** 


C. Taiwan 


1. General 


Any examination of the factors affecting the po- 
tentialities for subversion on Taiwan today must 
take cognizance of the main cultural differences 
among the various parts of the population and 
the history of subversion on Taiwan in the past. 


The majority of the population of Taiwan is com- 
posed of Chinese whose ancestors migrated cen- 
turies ago to the island from the south China 
provinces of Kiangsi, Fukien, and Kwangtung. Al- 
though maintaining their different social customs 
and dialects, they have developed in common a 


" Some reports suggest that this organization was set 
up by Japanese friends of Ch’en; other reports in- 
dicate that it was set up by agents of Hsu Ch’ung- 
chih. 


** As of 1951, there were some 500 Buddhist refugees 
from Communist China in Hong Kong and Macao. 
Buddhist organizations in Hong Kong include the 
Buddhist Institute, the Mainland Monks Association, 
and the Hong Kong branch of the World Federation 
of Buddhists. The Mainland Monks Association has 
issued statements attacking the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime, 
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spirit of independence attributable to their insular 
Situation and remoteness from the centers of tra- 
ditional Chinese culture. The Japanese occupa- 
tion (1896-1945) increased their nationalistic feel- 
ings and their desire to be reunited with China 
as a province enjoying a high degree of autonomy. 


The second largest cultural group now on Taiwan 
iS composed of mainland Chinese. They first ar- 
rived in 1945, after the island was restored to 
Chinese sovereignty, to staff the provincial gov- 
ernment. The avowed objective of the adminis- 
tration was to integrate Taiwan into the political 
and economic system of mainland China. Their 
ranks were swelled by the arrival of individual refu- 
gees fleecing from the chaotic conditions caused by 
the civil war on the mainland, and later by the 
mass evacuation of the National Government and 
its followers in 1949-1950. 


By 1950, the policies pursued by the National 
Government in implementing its reconstruction 
program plus the sudden and forced presence of 
approximately 1,500,000 mainianders had created 
dissatisfaction among the indigenous population 
and increased their group consciousness to the ex- 
tent that they began to regard themselves more as 
Taiwanese than Chinese. In spite of measures en- 
acted by the National Government to reduce 
sources of friction, antagonism between the two re- 
lated but culturally divergent groups still exists 
and is potentially capable of inciting the native 
population to subversive activity against the Na- 
tionalist regime. 

The triba] aborigines of Taiwan, who number ap- 
proximately 89,000, constitute a third group. 
Their primitive state of cultural development lim- 
its their ability to organize and conduct subversive 
activity, although they might join any organized 
revolt against the Nationalists. 

Since there are no foreign minorities on Taiwan, 
the National Government is not faced with the 
danger of subversive activity from that quarter. 


It was not until the Japanese acquisition of Tai- 
wan in 1895 that subversion and clandestine activ- 
ity were utilized by the indigenous population of 
Taiwan to oppose established authority. Although 
organized subversion was alien to traditional Chi- 
nese culture, the existence of family clans and 
clandestine groups, such as secret societies, served 
as a basis for such activity. Secret societies, be- 
cause of their esoteric nature and organization, 
proved ideal channels for subversive activities and 
were the prime movers in anti-Japanese under- 
ground operations. 


Taiwanese covert resistance, however, did not be- 
gin immediately after the Japanese occupied the 
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island, For 12 years, the native population en- 
gaged in open but unorganized and undirected 
resistance that was easily suppressed by Japanese 
punitive action. After the failure of armed re- 
sistance, Subversive organizations and ideological 
leadership began to emerge as the Japanese occupa- 
tion forced a fusion between the old tradition of op- 
posing a despotic government and the new discon- 
tent generated by alien rule. The Japanese au- 
thorities, however, were unremittant in their ef- 
forts to suppress all native leadership. The politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural policies pursued by 
Japan in remodeling Taiwan in Japan’s image and 
of destroying its identification with China only 
strengthened the nationalism of the population and 
increased clandestine operations. 


The extortion and abuse practiced by Japanese 
officials and civilians drove the islanders to passive 
forms of resistance such as crop concealments as 
well as to uprisings against rationing limitations 
and labor conscription, which, in addition to un- 
derground activity, produced serious internal dis- 
turbances about every two years during the half- 
century of Japan’s rule. While the Taiwanese on 
the island nursed their grievances and kept their 
secret councils, their compatriots overseas began to 
organize subversive groups of their own, particu- 
larly during the period following the unification 
of China in 1927 under Chiang Kai-shek and again 
during the Sino-Japanese War (1937-45). 


The various anti-Japanese movements promoted 
by Taiwanese on the mainland united in a ‘’Fed- 
eration of Formosan Revolutionists” and received 
support from the Nationa? Government. The Fed- 
eration followed the Nationalists to Chungking in 
1938 and continued its activities until the end of 
the war. In addition to publishing a newspaper 
for circulation on Taiwan, it maintained active 
contact with the islanders. The aims of this or- 
ganization were: 1) to disorganize Taiwan’s pro- 
duction and communications, vital to Japan’s 
strong military and naval bases in the island, 2) to 
strengthen anti-Japanese guerrilla forces operat- 
ing in Taiwan, 3) to organize groups of volunteers 
for war with Japan in China, 4) to organize strikes 
of workers, municipa) personnel, and students in 
Taiwan, 5) to spread antiwar and antifascist prop- 
aganda, and 6) to unite all Formosan revolution- 
ary organizations. 

Although these various anti-Japanese subversive 
organizations, operating on the mainland as well 
as on Taiwan, did not contribute materially to the 
final defeat of Japan, they did serve to educate the 
Taiwanese in covert activities, which became a se- 
rious problem to the Nationalists in 1947. 
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2. Post-1945 subversive activities 


The defeat of Japan and the establishment of 
Chinese Nationalist administration under Governor 
Ch’en I (not to be confused with Ch’en I, Commu- 
nist mayor of Shanghai), which lasted from 1945 
to late 1947, initially satisfied the aspirations of 
the Taiwanese and brought an end to clandestine 
activity. The harsh policies of Ch’en I and his 
followers, however, soon created such apprehen- 
sion and mistrust that any organization opposing 
the provincial government could readily recruit 
foliowers. ‘The two chief organizations that flour- 
ished at this time were the Formosan League for 
Re-emancipation (later called the Taiwan Demo- 
cratic Independence League and described below 
under Other sources of potential subversive activ- 
ity) and the Taiwan branches of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP). The former, a semicovert 
political group, advocated greater Taiwanese repre- 
sentation in the government and redress of wrongs 
committed by the Ch’en I administration. The 
Communists operated covertly, supporting the 1m- 
mediate aims of the league as a step toward the 
ultimate Communist objective of destroying the 
National Government and uniting Taiwan with 
Communist China. 


Popular dissatisfaction with the Ch’en I regime 
reached such a pitch that only a spark was neces- 
sary to touch off an explosion. This spark was 
struck on February 28, 1947, when widespread 
rioting followed the government’s effort to enforce 
an unpopular cigarette tax. Harsh suppressive 
action by the government, however, drove under- 
ground all opposition to Nationalist rule. 

Taiwanese efforts to organize clandestine net- 
works in opposition to the Ch’en I regime were 
hindered by the presence of government security 
forces, which drew upon their experience in dealing 
with Communist subversion on the mainland. Not 
unlike their Japanese predecessors, the National- 
ists relied upon armed force to quell popular up- 
risings and to force the population into subdmis- 
sion. In addition to the military and the gendar- 
merie, the government operated an extensive coun- 
terintelligence system designed to weed out under- 
ground movements. Taiwanese, long accustomed 
to similar conditions under Japanese rule, at first 
were undeterred from forming secret organizations. 
The effectiveness of the government’s security 
forces, however, was demonstrated by the prompt- 
ness with which the top echelons of the Formosan 
League for Re-emancipation and a few top-ranking 
Communists were rounded up after the riots of 
February 28, 1947. 
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3. Communist subversive activities 


a. EARLY HISTORY OF TAIWANESE COMMUNISM — 
The history of Communist organization and sub- 
version in Taiwan dates back to the 1920’s. The 
anticolonial objective of communism held great 
attraction for the Taiwanese intellectuals and left- 
ist elements since it offered a panacea for all the 
iils suffered under Japanese rule. The establish- 
ment of Communist parties in Japan and China 
ereatly influenced the organization of a simuar 
group in Taiwan. The forerunners of the Taiwan 
Communist organization were small study groups 
composed of leftist-minded students and intellec- 
tuals drawn together by nationalistic feelings. 


The first Taiwanese Communist organization 
was founded in Shanghai during 1927 by two 
Taiwanese, Lin Mu-shun and Hsieh Hsueh-hung, 
who had been studying in Moscow and who had 
been ordered by the Communist Intemational to 
form the initia] group under the direction of the 
Shanghai representative of the Japanese Commu- 
nist Party. The branch established by Lin and 
Hsieh took the form of a4 front organization called 
the Shanghai Taiwanese Students Federation. 


In January 1928 Lin and Hsieh received orders 
from the Japanese Communist Party instructing 
them to reorganize their group as the Taiwan Na- 
tionality Branch of the Japanese Communist Party 
and to seek the guidance of the Chinese Communist 
Party in the reorganization. The latter part of 
these instructions was probably motivated by the 
fact that the Japanese party was under police sur- 
veillance and suffering from interna} dissension at 
that time and, therefore, possibly could not assume 
the responsibility of reorganizing the Federation 
into a formal Communist unit. Consequently the 
actual formation of the Taiwanese Communist or- 
panization took place under the aegis of the Chinese 
Communist Party. The reorganizational meetings 
were attended also by representatives of the Japa- 
nese and Korean Communist Parties, who served 
along with the Chinese Communists as advisors. 


The reorganizational meetings resulted in the 
establishment on April 18, 1928 of a Taiwan Cen- 
tral Committee, which decided to set up organi- 
zational, propaganda, youth, and women’s depart- 
ments as well as two special branch offices in 
Shanghai and Tokyo to maintain haison with the 
two parent parties. Following its reorganization, 
the Taiwan group reverted to Japanese control. 


Almost from its inception the Taiwan Communist 
organization found it difficult to operate in Taiwan. 
Its existence was soon discovered by Japanese au- 
thorities, and it was forced to adopt more covert 
tactics. The anti-Communist crive in 1928 in 
Japan seriously weakened the Japanese Communist 
Party and forced the Taiwan group to fall back 
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on its own resources. When it lost contact with 
the Japanese movement, the Taiwan group turned 
to its Chinese comrades and to the Far Kastern 
Branch of the Comintern for leadership. In 1930 
the Communists in Taiwan, crippled by Japanese 
attacks, were reorganized under the supervision of 
the Comintern but later were transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the Chinese Communist Party. 


The Taiwan Communist organization never was 
an effective subversive instrument on the island, 
and its influence did little to bolster Taiwanese re- 
sistance against Japan. The reasons for its inef- 
fectiveness were as follows: 1) the organization be- 
came a prime target for Japanese countersubversive 
activity, 2) its leadership was continually torn by 
factional strife between proponents of Chinese and 
Japanese leadership, and 3) the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, in nominal charge of the Taiwan move- 
ment, was engaged in a bitter life-or-death struggle 
with the National Government of China. These 
factors, plus the remoteness of Taiwan, caused the 
Taiwan movement to be neglected. From the out- 
break of the Sino-Japanese war in 1937 to the end 
of World War II in 1945, the Taiwan Communists 
remained dormant, having been left to their own 
Slender resources. 


After 1945, when it was strong enough to chal- 
lenge the power of the National Government, the 
Chinese Communist Party absorbed reranants of 
the old Taiwan group into its ranks. During the 
years 1946-49 a new and revitalized Communist 
movement under CCP direction and control was 
formed on Taiwan. After extending ifs control 
over the mainland, the Chinese Communist regime 
began to engage in operations aimed at the over- 
throw of Taiwan, the only remaining pocket of 
resistance. 


b. ORGANIZATION OF THE POST-1945 CHINESE 
COMMUNIST SUBVERSIVE APPARATUS — Achievement 
of the two principal objectives of Chinese Commu- 
nist subversion in Taiwan (espionage and penetra- 
tion of political, economic, and cultural organiza- 
tions) necessitated a division of labor within the 
Subversive apparatus. 


Direction of operations and formulation of pol- 
icy were probably the ulfimate responsibility of 
the highest party and governmental authorities in 
Peiping, while the functions of day-to-day super- 
vision and policy implementation were divided be- 
tween the CCP’s East China Bureau (Shanghai) 
and the South China Subbureau (Canton). The 
first of these two regional organs was utilized be- 
cause the CCP has given the East China authori- 
ties primary responsibility for the capture and 
administration of Taiwan province. The second 
was involved in subversive operations against Tai- 
wan mainly because Hong Kong could be used to 
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maintain communications with Taiwan, either di- 
rectly or by way of Okinawa and Japan. The Tai- 
wan Province Activities Advisory Unit, a subsection 
of the CCP’s East China Bureau, and the Taiwan 
Provincial Activities Committee of the CCP were 
the two organs most directly concerned with sub- 
versive activities on the island. The former, oper- 
ating from its Shanghai headquarters, is believed 
to have functioned mainly in an advisory and co- 
ordinating capacity, whereas the latter actually 
carried on subversive operations. 


The Taiwan Provincia] Activities Committee of 
the CCP was divided into two units, one function- 
ing as a general headquarters and training center 
in Shanghai with a liaison office in Hong Kong, and 
the other conducting subversive activities on Tai- 
wan. The mainland establishment of the Taiwan 
Provincial Activities Committee of the CCP was 
subdivided into functional sections, such as organi- 
zation, propaganda, armed activities, training, in- 
telligence, radio communication, transportation, 
finance, and administration. On the island, the 
top echelon of the subversive organization consisted 
of the “executive” unit and the Taiwan Provincial 
Communist Party Commission. The executive 
unit consisted of the leaders of the operation, who 
in turn headed the major geographical area com- 
mands (north, central, south Taiwan, the Hsin- 
chu area, and the aboriginal area) as well as func- 
tiona) operations, such as the organizational de- 
partment, the propaganda department, and the 
armed activities department. The executive unit 
also took prime responsibility for penetrating im- 
portant Nationalist governmental offices, such as 
the Ministry of National Defense and the police 
establishment. A corps of couriers maintained 
liaison between the executive unit and the various 
cells and nets. The main task of the Taiwan Pro- 
vincial Communist Party Commission, analogous to 
a CCP party bureau on the mainland, was to pro- 
vide Communist propaganda and doctrinal mate- 
rials and to furnish and coordinate such services 
as radio communication, research and intelligence, 
finance, and printing. 


Organizationally, the rest of the subversive ap- 
paratus assumed charge of major geographical 
areas, which, in turn, were subdivided and placed 
under the jurisdiction of subordinate area activi- 
ties committees, roughly corresponding to the im- 
portant cities within their respective spheres of 
operations. Each subordinate area activities com- 
mittee usually had a party commission member in 
a controlling position. These area activities com- 
mittees penetrated the cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic life of the region. In addition, several ‘“‘spe- 
cial committees” were specifically charged with the 
mission of infiltrating student groups, educational 


institutions, postal and telecommunication systems, 
and women’s associations. 


The staff of this organization included not only 
Taiwanese converted to Communism on the island, 
but also members of the Social Affairs Department, 
the United Front Department, and the two afore- 
mentioned bureaus of the Chinese Communist 
Party. Additional personnel were probably ob- 
tained from the ranks of defected Nationalist and 
Kuomintang officials. 


Cc. PROCEDURES, OBJECTIVES, AND ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OF THE APPARATUS — There is evidence that 
the espionage and infiltration activities of the Chi- 
nese Communist organization initially met with 
considerable success. In the case of espionage, 
several spy rings were uncovered within the Na- 
tionalist military establishment during 1950 and 
1951, and the involvement of high-ranking officers 
indicated the extent of Communist penetration. 
In March 1950, Nationalist security authorities 
discovered an espionage ring operating in the Min- 
istry of National Defense, the highest level that 
the subversive apparatus has been able to pene- 
trate. This ring included Wu Shih, deputy chief 
of staff, the deputy chiefs of staff for G-2 and G-3, 
six lieutenant generals, and ten major generals, 
and the wife of Li Yu-pang, a Kuomintang Party 
Official. The plans of the National Government 
for the defense of Taiwan were transmitted to Pei- 
ping by this organization, which was directly con- 
nected with the Taiwan Provincial Activities Com- 
mittee of the CCP. 

Other espionage rings within the military estab- 
lishment were later uncovered, but most of the 
agents apprehended occupied minor positions, al- 
though a few genera) staff officers with access to 
important documents were arrested and subse- 
quently executed. 


The discovery of another ring during the sum- 
mer of 1950 further illustrates Communist success 
in infiltration. The record indicates that this 
group began its activities in late 1948. Its objec- 
tive was to plant personnel in as many political, 
economic, and cultural institutions as possible. A 
press release issued by Nationalist security authori- 
ties stated that these agents had been able to in- 
filtrate the Provincial Police Headquarters, the 
Police Academy, the Tatpei and Kao-hsiung Police 
Bureaus, Taiwan University, Taiwan provincial 
departments of agriculture and forestry, education, 
and reconstruction, the Railroad Administration, 
the Public Monopoly Bureau, the Taipei Telecom- 
munications Bureau, various schools, industries, 
and business concerns. 

The matin objectives of this group appear to have 
been recruitment, creation of dissatisfaction among 
the Taiwanese, and establishment of ‘sleeper or- 
ganizations” which were to remain inactive until 
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the opportune moment for action. For example, 
this ring was able to place two of its agents in high 
positions within the Railroad Administration. 
These two agents were charged with the mission 
of crippling the rail line and disrupting the move- 
ment of Nationalist troops in the event of a Com- 
munist invasion. 


This group and others like it uncovered during 
the 1950-51 period also maintained a secondary 
intelligence network-—a system of “safe places” for 
agents, providing radio contact with the mainland 
and carrying out other underground activities 
necessary to the effective operation of a fifth col- 
umn. 


The Communist subversive apparatus was also 
able to place its agents in various other branches 
of civil government and in KMT organs. The for- 
mer vice chairman of the Kuomintang Party Head- 
quarters, Li Yu-pang, whose wife was arrested in 
connection with the Wu Shih ring, was among 
several high party officials arrested on subversive 
charges. Li was publisher of the official organ of 
the Taiwan Provincia) Government. The general 
manager of the Taiwan Tea Corporation, a govern- 
mental enterprise, the chief of the audit depart- 
ment of the Executive Yuan, and several minor of- 
ficiais of the Ministry of the Interior were also 
among government officials implicated in sub- 
versive activities in November 1950. The general 
manager of the Taiwan Tea Corporation, according 
to the official press release, had been a Communist 
for 20 years. 


The methods used by the subversive organization 
to enlist or attract followers were not novel. Stu- 
dent groups have always been a prime target for 
Communist organizers, and attempts were made 
to win their support in Taiwan. During 1950-51, 
provincial police and the Pao Mi Chu or Security 
Bureau (see this Chapter, Section 54, under Pao 
Mi Chi) discovered several celis in Tatwan uni- 
versities, colleges, and middle schools organized by 
Communist or feliow traveler instructors and pro- 
fessors. Efforts were also made to convert and or- 
ganize farmers, industrial workers, small mer- 
chants, laborers, and even aborigines. The Commu- 
nists also used bribery, women, and blackmail to 
recruit members and to insure their loyalty. The 
case of the former manager of the Taiwan Power 
Company, T. Y. Liu, is a typical illustration of 
Communist blackmailing techniques. Liu’s three 
sons informed him before fleeing the istand in 1949 
that they were Communists and that he was to 
await their instructions. In November 1950, a 
Communist agent contacted Liu and informed him 
that, unless he cooperated, his sons would be en- 
dangered. Liu agreed to obey Communist instruc- 
tions regarding the power facilities in his charge 
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and was also forced to accept a Cornmunist agent 
in his household as insurance against betrayal. 


An examination of the available dossiers of cap- 
tured or surrendered Communists and published 
rovernment statistics has established the following 
facts: 1) the majority of rank-and-file subversive 
agents were indigenous Taiwanese who joined for 
reasons of opportunism, ideologica! conviction, 
hatred for the Nationalists, adventure, the promise 
of power, and, in a few cases, monetary reward, 2) 
the leadership remained in the hands of old line 
professionais and specially trained agents or organ- 
izers, some of whom had long been associated with 
the Communist Party in Taiwan, 3) the average 
age of subversive agents was in the late twenties, 
4) the educational standard was relatively high, 
the majority attending or having attended uni- 
versities, colleges, or the equivalent military acade- 
mies, 5) those organized into “service groups’— 
1.€., units charged with minor intelligence responsi- 
bilities, maintenance of courier and radio commu- 
nication systems, and the establishment of “safe 
places’—were usually students, clerks, or young 
people, and 6) the majority of local recruits were 
natives of southern Taiwan. 


The exact number of individuals engaged in sub- 
versive operations will probably never be known. 
It is estimated that the total number of subversives 
(Communists and fellow travelers) on Taiwan dur- 
ing the 1946-51 period ranged frorn 1,000 to 4,000. 
Premier Ch’en Ch’eng announced in 1950 that 
about 38,000 political prisoners were taken during 
1949-50; however, this figure probabiy includes 
those arrested for corruption, noncompliance with 
governmental) regulations, hoarding, black market 
activities, and minor infractions of law. 


The accomplishments of the subversive appara- 
tus on Taiwan were notable in military and po- 
litical espionage, infiltration of major and minor 
government and party organs, promotion of deser- 
tions among enlisted personnel! of the armed forces, 
and establishment of clandestine radio stations. 
The Communist organization attempted unsuccess- 
fully to organize guerrilla bands in the mountains. 
It did not engage in sabotage, although it was in a 
position to do so. Failure to take advantage of 
this opportunity was due to Peiping’s desire either 
to capture the island's physical installations intact 
or to forestall Nationalist discovery of the existence 
of the subversive apparatus. 


The National Government launched an effective 
countersubversive drive in 1950 that virtually de- 
stroyed Communist networks, and continuous 
police surveillance has probably prevented the re- 
establishment of an effective clandestine organiza- 
tion. Since the trained leaders seized during the 
government’s counteroffensive probably have not 
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been replaced, the rank-and-file have either sur- 
rendered to the authorities or have fled the island. 
The government has sought by reform measures 
and legislation to correct the political and eco- 
nomic conditions that produced recruits for sub- 
versive activities. Although individual Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers may still remain at large 
throughout the island, they appear to lack the 
organization necessary for the continuance of 
clandestine operations. 


d. THE TalIwan DEMOCRATIC SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Union — Led by Hsieh Hsueh-hung, a woman and 
practically the only remaining old-line Taiwan 
Communist of importance, the union is a Commu- 
nist dominated organization directed by the United 
Front Department of the CCP. Its program calls 
for the “liberation” of Taiwan from the “reaction- 
ary rule of Chiang Kai-shek” and its unification 
with China. Its membership is composed mainly 
of Taiwanese Communists who fied the island after 
the riots of February 28, 1947, supplemented by 
Taiwanese students and liberals who remained on 
the Chinese mainland after the Communist rise to 
power. 


Although not engaged in subversive activity as a 
unif on Taiwan, the union has furnished personne} 
for the apparatus. Its main objective has been to 
indoctrinate Taiwanese living on the mainland 
who are not members of the CCP or the Commu- 
nist-directed New Democratic Youth League. It 
is also possible that the union is traming admin- 
istrative officials to staff a future government in 
the event that Taiwan falls to the Chinese Commu- 
nists. 


The Taiwan Democratic Self-Government Union 
now exercises little influence in Taiwan. MHsieh 
Hsueh-hung at one time was popular among the 
Taiwanese for her opposition to the Japanese and 
to the harsh Ch’en I regime. Her reputation as a 
Taiwanese patriot suffered, however, after her flight 
from the island and her identification with the 
Communists. 


é. SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES OF THE U.S.S.R. — The 
U.S.S.R. has neither diplomatic nor unofficial repre- 
sentatives in Taiwan. Consequently, the oppor- 
tunity for direct Soviet espionage or subversive ac- 
tivities is extremely limited. Nevertheless, in 1950 
the National Government reported the destruction 
of two Soviet-directed espionage rings. 


The nucleus of one ring was recruited on the 
mainland in 1945 by two TASS correspondents, and 
its members were moved to Taiwan in 1949 on or- 
Gers from the “Communist International.” In 
their confessions, the two ringleaders stated that 


they had received their orders from and reported 
to Soviet Communist agents via radio. The other 
eroup was uncovered during the investigations 
leading to the disclosure of the Wu Shih group 
within the Nationalist Ministry of National De- 
fense during April 1950. ‘This Soviet group main- 
tained a separate existence but worked closely with 
the Chinese Communists. This particular Soviet- 
directed organization was thought to be a part of a 
larger Soviet intelligence network throughout the 
Far Kast. 


4, Other sources of potential subversive activity 


Besides the threat of Communist subversive ac- 
tivities, the Chinese National Government is also 
concerned about the loyalty and support of other 
groups, such as the Taiwan Democratic Independ- 
ence League, the “Third Force,” and other dissi- 
dent groups. 


a. THE TATWAN DEMOCRATIC INDEPENDENCE 
LeaAGUE — The Taiwan Democratic Independence 
League (or Party), originally organized as the For- 
mosan League for Re-emancipation and also known 
as the Taiwan Independence League, was founded 
in the spring of 1946 by Dr. Thomas Wen-i Liao 
(Liao Wen-i). Primarily an organization of influ- 
ential Taiwanese, some of whom occupied govern- 
mental positions under the Japanese occupation, 
the party at first advocated greater native partici- 
pation In the government of the province of Tai- 
wan, but the oppressive administration of National- 
ist Governor Ch’en I (1945-47) led the league to 
espouse the cause of “reliberation.” By the end 
of 1946, the league began to organize armed fre- 
sistance units and engage in semicovert activities 
against the government. During the suppression 
of the 1947 riots the leaders of the league were ar- 
rested, but Dr. Liao and his brother, Joshua Wen- 
Kuei Liao, Managed to escape to Hong Kong. 
Since that time the league has been on the gov- 
ernment’s proscribed list and has been forced to 
operate as a refugee organization in Hong Kong 
and Japan. 


By 1952 a propaganda campaign for autonomy 
was the only activity of the Taiwan Democratic In- 
dependence League. The Liao brothers have 
pleaded their cause before U.S., U.K., and Japanese 
officials, seeking open or covert support, and have 
even attempted to place their case before the 
United Nations. There is no evidence that the 
British take the Liaos’ organization seriously, but 
the Japanese have extended political refuge and 
sympathy to the league. 

The principal aims of the Taiwan Democratic 
Independence League are nationalistic. In No- 
vember 1947, Liao addressed a petition to General 
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MacArthur setting forth nis case and asking the 
General] to assist in the formulation of a plan to 
reliberate Taiwan. Liao stated that the “introduc- 
tion of Democracy,” “a measure of home rule,” and 
a “referendum”’ by which the Taiwanese could de- 
cide their own status would do much to redress the 
“wrongs’’ done to the indigenous population. Ina 
public declaration in August 1951, the league chal- 
lenged the validity of the decision reached at the 
Cairo Conference in 1948 to return Taiwan to Chi- 
nese sovereignty on the grounds that the Tal- 
wanese were the only people vested with the right 
of determining their politica] status. 


Officially adopting its present title in Tokyo on 
May 7, 1950, the Tatwan Democratic Independence 
League was at that time reorganized in an effort 
to unite the various small Taiwanese rightist groups 
centered in Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka, and Kyoto in or- 
der to strengthen the Taiwan independence move- 
ment in Japan. Although it was hoped that re- 
organization would facilitate the accomplishment 
of the league’s mission, the organization was never- 
theless inactive from March 1950 to the middle of 
1951. On March 17, 1950, Thomas Liao was ar- 
rested for entering Japan illegally. His sentence 
was suspended on condition that he refrain from 
political activity and leave Japan immediately. 
Liao did not leave Japan, however, but remained 
underground. He resumed open leadership of the 
league and simplified and strengthened its struc- 
ture after the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty 
in September 1951. The league’s two publica- 
tions—the Taiwan Minpo, a weekly newspaper, 
and Asia, a monthly magazine—are now appearing 
on a fairly regular basis in Japan. The center of 
the league’s operations is now in Tokyo, where it 
claims a following of about 5,000, and it stil] has a 
relatively inactive branch in Hong Kong. 


In conversations with reliable sources in Tokyo 
and Hong Kong, the Liao brothers have attempted 
to create the impression that their organization 
has the backing of the Taiwanese as a whole and 
that they are merely waiting for the first favorable 
opportunity to effect a successful coup d'état. 
These claims must be regarded as unfounded. At 
one time the league had a large following in Tai- 
wan, but this was during the period of Nationalist 
misrule when the population was susceptible to 
Liao’s program of autonomy. Some of this sup- 
port, however, may have been related to the Com- 
munist strategy of the popular front. Although 
Hsieh Hsueh-hung, the old-line professional Tai- 
wan Communist, was associated with the league 
during its early days, the league is not a Commu- 
nist-dominated organization, since the Liaos are 
anti-Communist as well as anti-Kuomintang. 


b. THe “Turrp Force’ —A number of the 
more independent but noncommunist Chinese 
groups and individuals who bolted the KMT-domi- 
nated political coalition that adopted the 1946 Na- 
tionalist Constitution are popularly known as the 
“Third Force” (described above under anti-Commu- 
nist groups in Hong Kong and Macao, the United 
States, Southeast Asia, and Japan). Since some 
of these groups constifute potential noncommunist 
political opposition to the Kuomintang, the Na- 
tionalists have followed “Third Force” activities 
closely and have tried to draw the more important 
leaders into the KMT camp. 


Although a certain few of these elernents have 
at times maintained that they are as much op- 
posed to the one-party rule of the National Govern- 
ment as they are to the Communist dictatorship 
of the proletariat, there is no evidence of “Third 
Force” subversive activity directed at Taiwan. 
While these groups might conceivably become a 
potential source of subversion and danger to the 
Nationat Government, as of October 1952 there 
Were no indications that these various “Third 
Force” groups and individuals had found common 
purpose which could weld them into an effective 
force. They had no organization capable of chal- 
lenging the National Government or of engaging 
in subversive activities against it. 


c. JAPAN — There is no direct evidence of Japa- 
nese involvement in subversive activities directed 
against the National Government. Japan has, 
however, given refuge to “Third Force” groups and 
anti-Nationalist Chinese, perhaps for purposes 
Which would include eventual use of them to en- 
hance Japan’s position vis-a-vis Taiwan. 


Dr. Thomas Liao, the head of the Taiwan Demo- 
cratic Independence League, has been in Japan for 
a long time and is in frequent contact with Japa- 
nese Officials and political leaders. The league has 
also conducted its anti-Nationalist propaganda ac- 
tivities from Japan, without hindrance from the 
Japanese Government, since April 1952 when the 
Japanese Peace Treaty became effective. Leaders 
of various “Third Force” elements in Hong Kong 
visited Tokyo during the latter part of 1951 and 
early 1952 and reportedly held long conversations 
with Japanese officials, politica) leaders and influ- 
ential private citizens. These discussions were said 
to have centered around financial support and po- 
litical refuge for various anti-Nationalist Chinese 
elements. A large percentage of the former mem- 
bers of the Japanese puppet government estab- 
lished in China during the Sino-Japanese hostili- 
fies, as well as those from the “Manchoukuo” re- 
gime, are now residing in Japan. These Chinese 
ex-puppets, while still discredited in the eyes of 
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their countrymen, are trained political leaders who 
still may serve Japanese interests if united with 
anti-Chiang Kai-shek factions. Finally, there is 4 
pro-Japanese clique in the National Government. 
Japanese had also been engaged as military ad- 
visers and instructors as late as 1951. The mem- 
bers of this pro-Japanese faction do not occupy 
important positions in the government, but their 
presence might prove useful if Japan hoped to 
regain contro] of Taiwan. 


5. Countersubversive measures of the National 
Government 


2. POLICE MEASURES —- The National Govern- 
ment has long been aware of the danger of internal 
subversion and has accordingly taken effective 
countermeasures. Various governmental police 
organizations have been the principal weapon used 
against the Communist underground on Taiwan. 
The counterintelligence units of the military serv- 
ices have also engaged in similar work; the task 
of combatting communism within the rank-and- 
file of the military services, however, is primarily 
the duty of the General Political Department of 
the Ministry of National Defense. Although the 
General Political Department does not function 
solely as a security agency, one of its purposes is 
to report and check subversion and defeatism 
among the troops. (See this Chapter, SEcTION 54, 
under Political Department, Ministry of National 
Defense, ) 


b. LEGISLATIVE MEASURES — After the discov- 
ery of espionage rings and other subversive organi- 
zations in 1950 and 1951, the government called 
upon the citizenry to report the existence of sub- 
versive activities, adopted legislation to protect in- 
formers from suspicion of complicity, and enacted 
other measures designed to secure public coopera- 
tion. 


The “Measures Relating to Encouragement of 
Spotting Red Elements,” promulgated on Septem- 
ber 13, 1951, established a system of rewards for in- 
formation leading to the arrest of Communist 
agents and collaborators. Aft the same time, the 
regulations also stipulated punishments for with- 
holding information or falsely accusing others for 
personal gain. On the same day another decree, 
“Measures Governing Voluntary Surrender of Com- 
munist Elements and Communist Collaborators,” 
eranted amnesty to those who surrendered from 
September 21 to October 31,1951. This period was 
extended 40 days to encourage subversives who 
doubted the government’s sincerity. 


The decree defined “(Communist elements and 
Communist collaborators” as members of the Com- 
munist Party, the China Democratic League, the 
Kuomintang Revolutionary Committee, a so-called 
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Sun Yat-senism League, the National Salvation As- 
sociation, the Peasants’ and Workers’ Democratic 
Party, the Democratic National Reconstruction As- 
sociation, the Association for the Promotion of De- 
mocracy, the San-min Chu i Comrades Association, 
the Revolutionary Committee of the Democratic 
Socialist Party, the Taiwan Democratic Self-Gov- 
ernment League, and “other subversive organiza- 
tions.” These parties are all component parts of 
the Chinese Communist-dominated “United Front,” 
and, with the exception of the CCP, had worked 
with the Nationalists throughout the 1930’s but 
later moved to the left and were finally captured 
by the CCP. They were outlawed by the National 
Government in 1948. 


According to government statistics, approxi- 
mately 600 subversives took advantage of the am- 
nesty offer and surrendered, and there is reason to 
believe that at least some of those who took ad- 
vantage of the offer are now undergoing a period 
of indoctrination conducted by the Taiwan Provin- 
clal Peace Preservation Headquarters (see this 
Chapter, Sxcrion 54, under Provincial Peace Pres- 
ervation Headquarters). 


The Communist conspiracy on Taiwan was un- 
covered and destroyed by a combination of aggres- 
sive police action and economic and political re- 
forms, which increased the stability of the admin- 
istration and removed the major causes of dissatis- 
faction that once contributed to the growth of 
fifth-column organizations. Furthermore, the 
population became aware of the nature and ob- 
jectives of communism. The National Government 
has also sought to forestall large-scale troop defec- 
tions by jealously guarding its mulitary establish- 
ment agaist exposure to subversive philosophies. 


In destroying the Communist clandestine ap- 
paratus, the Nationalists have established effective 
countersubversive machinery which appears ca- 
pable, for the present, of eliminating security 
threats from all quarters. 


D. Hong Kong and Macao 


l. General 


In Hong Kong and Macao subversion has fol- 
lowed similar patterns in recent years. In the 
early post-World War II period, when the Chinese 
Nationa] Government in Nanking was attempting 
to re-establish its national authority and inter- 
national position, and the Chinese Communists 
were struggling for survival, these colonies became 
centers of intrigue for both Chinese factions, The 
withdrawal of British and Portuguese authority 
from these colonies was the common objective of 
Nationalists as well as Communists. When the 
National Government realized that it was losing 
control of China, however, it stopped agitating for 
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the retrocession of Hong Kong and cooperated 
with the Brifish. After the National Government 
withdrew to Taiwan at the end of 1949, Communist 
activity in both Hong Kong and Macao took on 
new significance. The Communist regime estab- 
lished in Peiping was dedicated to the reassertion 
of China’s sovereignty over these territories and 
therefore proceeded to develop the organization 
and popular support needed for eventual attain- 
ment of this goal. Policies and actions of Commu- 
nist organization in Hong Kong and Macao were 
coordinated with the day-to-day maneuvers of the 
mainland government. Meanwhile, Nationalist 
organizations in Hong Kong and Macao confined 
their activities to collecting intelligence, promoting 
terrorism against the Communists, contacting 
agents and guerrilla groups on the mainiand, and 
propagandizing the cause of Nationalist China. 


After the Nationalist defeat on the mainland 
and the Communist rise to power, groups of refu- 
gees disillusioned with both factions came to Hong 
Kong and Macao advocating diverse plans for the 
salvation of China. Among these refugees were 
former Nationalists and Communists, as well as 
members of minor political parties popularly iden- 
tifled together as the “Third Force’ (see above 
under “Third Force” groups in Hong Kong and 
Macao). Any aspirant to leadership of this “Third 
Force” became suspect not only to colonial au- 
thorities but also to Communist and Nationalist 
agents. 


The nationalism that swept Asia affer World War 
II made the British conscious of the potentialities 
for subversion of Hong Kong. During the early 
postwar period the Hong Kong authorities consid- 
ered the Nationalists the more pressing threat and 
conseguently took strong measures to prevent Na- 
tionalist political activity. At the same time they 
granted asylum and relatively jenient treatment to 
the Chinese Communists. After the British recog- 
nized the Communist regime in Peiping, local au- 
thorities continued to subject Nationalist agents in 
Hong Kong to surveillance and restrictions in order 
to placate the Communists as a means of expedit- 
ing the establishment of diplomatic relations, and 
to avert the possibility of Communist retaliation 
against Hong Kong for permitting Nationalist ac- 
tivities. It was not until early 1952, when it be- 
came obvious that they could not deal on terms of 
reciprocity with the Communists, that the British 
indicated by their actions that they had begun to 
consider the Communists a greater threat than the 
Nationalists and the “Third Force.” 


In Macao the subversive situation is roughly the 
same asin Hong Kong. Elements of the CCP and 
KMT and also of “Third Force” factions are in 
both colonies. Their activities in Macao differ 


only in degree from those in Hong Kong, refiect- 
ing the lesser economic and political importance 
of Macao. However, Communist activity in Macao 
became intensified after mid-1951, when Hong 
Kong’s tightened embargo on strategic materials 
for Communist China caused an increase in smug- 
gling through the Portuguese colony. 


2. Hong Kong 


a. COMMUNIST SUBVERSION 


(1) Background —- Since the establisnment 
of the Communist regime in Peiping, various high- 
ranking Communist officials have expressed the 
view that Hong Kong is an integral part of China 
and must eventually be returned to Chinese con- 
trol. This has been a recurrent theme in Commu- 
nist propaganda, especially since early 1952. 


The Communists have not regarded the returm 
of Hong Kong as an immediate goal because Brit- 
ish administration of the colony under present 
world conditions is advantageous to them. Since 
the imposition of embargoes on strategic mate- 
rials, Hong Kong has been a center for large-scale 
Communist smuggling as well as a transshipment 
point for legal cargoes. With few large ships en- 
tering mainiand ports, Hong Kong has also been 
an important transit city for diplomatic and cul- 
tural missions to China, and a point of contact with 
Southeast Asia, Taiwan, and Japan for propaganda, 
espionage, and other subversive purposes. The 
Communists have also exploited the British po- 
sition in Hong Kong as a device for bringing U.S. 
and U.K. Far Eastern policies into conflict. 


The Communists have not, however, abandoned 
their long-range goal, and their local organization 
in Hong Kong is geared to preparing the colony 
for a Communist seizure, possibly on short notice. 
The population of Hong Kong apparently is being 
conditioned to accept Communist rule; Commu- 
nists have infiltrated industries, public utilities, 
the police and fire department, various branches of 
the government, labor unions, schools, and any 
other organizations useful for exercising control 
over the colony. 


Soon after the Communist occupation of south- 
ern China, the Communists in Hong Kong emerged 
into the open, and many of their teaders became 
known to the authorities. However, as a result 
of some of their high-handed actions, such as the 
tramways strike of January 1950, several of the 
leaders were deported, driving the party under- 
ground. Throughout the remainder of 1950 and 
most of 1951 the Communists continued clandestine 
organizational activity but appeared to be avoid- 
ing action that would bring them info conflict with 
the government. In addition to their covert ac- 
tivities, they continued to engage in legal activi- 
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ties, organizing celebrations on October 1 and May 
Day and soliciting donations for the purchase of 
planes, tanks, and guns for the “People’s Volun- 
teers” in Korea. During this period propaganda 
attacks against the British were sporadic and were 
directed against the treatment accorded Chinese 
in Malaya and Hong Kong, rather than against 
the colonial status of Hong Kong. 


In late 1951 Communist activity appeared to be- 
come more aggressive, fostering dissatisfaction 
with the colonial administration wherever possible 
and capitalizing on existing labor disputes without 
instigating open disturbances. New directives 
from the mainland instructed the Communists to 
take the offensive, provoking Hong Kong authori- 
ties into taking action that would make if easier 
for the Communists to stir up resentment among 
the Chinese population against the government. 
Loca! and mainland propaganda against the co- 
lonial administration was moderate until the Brit- 
ish enforced an emergency regulation empowering 
police to enter and search without warrant. Pei- 
ping Radio on November 19, 1952, accused the Hong 
Kong government of taking “reactionary measures 
against Chinese residents” and of “working hand 
in glove with remnant Chiang Kai-shek bandits.” 
When certain movie workers were deported on Jan- 
uary 10, 1952 for political activity, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Peiping stated that this action 
was not regarded as a loca} incident but as a Serious 
new development in hostile British policy. Propa- 
ganda attacks became increasingly aggressive, de- 
nouncing the deportations of cinema workers and 
Jabor leaders and the mistreatment of refugees 
ana squatters, accusing the British of sending sabo- 
teurs into Kwangtung and of permitting the 
United States to convert Hong Kong into a base 
for aggression. 


This campaign culminated in the riot of March 
1, 1952, which was clearly planned and instigated 
by Communist elements, The pretext for this riot 
was @ fire that destroyed a squatters’ village at 
Tung Tau in Kowloon on November 21, 1951. The 
catastrophe had gone almost unnoticed by the 
Communist press at the time, but, by the middle 
of January, it had become 4 cause célébre. Ar- 
rangements were made to send 2 250-man “‘com- 
fort mission” from Canton. Although the Hong 
Kong government informed local Communist lead- 
ers that the mission would not be permitted to enter 
the colony, preparations were made to welcome the 
sroup. The colonial authorities did not publicly 
declare that the mission would be barred, hoping 
thus to prevent a loss of face, but the local Com- 
munists took advantage of this by withholding the 
information until after the scheduited arrival. 
They then proceeded to exploit the disappointment 
of the crowd by instigating a riot resulting in 30 


casualties and one death. The riot was followed 
by such violent and inflammatory reporting in the 
three {ocal Communist dailies that the Hong Kong 
government was obliged to institute proceedings 
against the responsible persons on the newspaper 
staffs for publishing seditious material. The 
promptness with which the police had quelled the 
riot, however, and the subsequent firm stand taken 
by British authorities appear to have forced a 
change in Communist tactics. This is borne out 
by a report that the Communists in Hong Kong 
received a directive from Canton ordering local 
Communists to use less violent propaganda, to 
create no new issues and to concentrate on organi- 
zation and propaganda in labor unions and schools. 
The seriousness with which the Communists re- 
garded the legal action that might have closed 
down their Hong Kong newspapers was evidenced 
by their retention of the best available legal talent 
to conduct an extremely vigorous defense. The 
Communist press continued to criticize Hong Kong 
authorities for “persecuting” Chinese and taking 
“hostile and provocative” action, denouncing bor- 
der provocations, visits of U.S. military personnel 
to Hong Kong, and the conduct of the sedition trial 
of Communist newspapers. These criticisms, how- 
ever, were neither developed into organized cam- 
paigns nor followed by riots or demonstrations, 
The Communists stepped up their activities in the 
field of labor, exploiting every incident that could 
be twisted to demonstrate a pattern of British ag- 
gression, and using mass action rather than nego- 
tiation in pressing for a solution to labor disputes. 


The actual numerical strength of the Commbu- 
nists in Hong Kong is unknown. Party members 
have concealed their identity so successfully that 
estimates have been highly speculative. The most 
recent Hong Kong police estimates place the num- 
ber of party members at 6,000 and the membership 
of the New Democratic Youth League at 7,000 al- 
though other estimates for the total number of 
Communists in Hong Kong run as high as 20,000 
or as low as 3,000. ‘These police figures, however, 
refer to the “hard core” of disciplined Communists 
and therefore account for only a small part of the 
Communist subversive potential in the colony. An 
extremely conservative British military estimate 
claims that at least 100,000 or 5% of the popula- 
tion of 2,000,000 could be counted on by the Com- 
munists in the event of a Communist effort to 
cripple British contro) of Hong Kong. 


Thus, popular support is a very important ad- 
junct to Communist subversion. Self-interest is 
the basic factor governing the attitude of the Hong 
Kong Chinese toward the Communists. If the 
Communists were about to seize Hong Kong, many 
who otherwise would have little sympathy for the 
Communists would either submit to Communist 
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authority or at best play a passive role. In this 
connection, it has been noted that UN successes 
in Korea have been followed by diminishing popu- 
lar Support for the Communists in Hong Kong, 
while Peiping’s hostility to the British during 1952 
caused increased anxiety and a search for new 
security. Many inhabitants of Hong Kong, how- 
ever, have learned of Communist programs and 
practices through relatives on the mainland. Es- 
pecially during the first half of 1951 they received 
reports of property confiscation, heavy taxation, 
and mistreatment of relatives on the mainland and 
gained first-hand knowledge of the Communist ex- 
tortion campaign in Hong Kong. Consequently, 
many Chinese are convinced of the impossibility of 
doing business with the Communists and realize 
that, if the Communists gained control of Hong 
Kong, the situation there would be no better than 
on the mainland. 


The Communists have received their chief sup- 
port in Hong Kong from )Jabor groups and stu- 
dents. The left-wing unions have been active in 
propagandizing the cause and in celebrating Com- 
munist holidays. Chinese youths have followed 
the Communist line partly because a large propor- 
tion of the printed matter available in Hong Kong 
has been pro-Communist in content and partly be- 
cause of misguided idealism and pride in the rise 
of Communist China to 4 prominent position in 
world affairs. Another important left-wing group 
has been a small but vociferous sector of the Chi- 
nese Chamber of Commerce that has taken a 
jeading role in supporting Communist celebra- 
tlons and has sponsored visits of local merchants 
and industrialists to Canton. The activities of 
this group in pushing the drive for donations to 
“aid Korea” and for flood relief in Kwangtung were 
not particularly successful. Contributions publi- 
cized in the Communist press apparently came 
from individuals and firms who were forced to do- 
nate in order to protect their interests or connec- 
tions in China. The Chamber of Commerce also 
participated enthusiastically in the distribution of 
relief funds sent from Canton for the victims of 
the Tung Tau fire of November 1951. 


(2) Organization — The CCP in Hong Kong 
has been able to conceal its organization since the 
party as such does not function openly and has 
carefully covered its contacts with parallel mem- 
ber organizations and individuals. Before the 
Communists took Canton in October 1949, direction 
of Communist activities in Hong Kong was appar- 
ently centered in the local offices of the New China 
News Agency (NCNA), but the local CCP unit is 
since believed to have undergone several reorganl- 
zations. At present, it is probably organized as a 
municipal committee operating under the South 
China Subbureau of the CCP Central Committee. 
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The internal organization is believed to include a 
secretariat and departments of organization propa- 
ganda. Under the secretariat there are sections 
for trade unions, youth, education (operations in 
local schools) , industry and commerce culture, and 
women’s affairs. The organization department is 
concerned with personne) records of party mem- 
bers, admission of new members, and their subse- 
quent indoctrination. The propaganda depart- 
ment works through the NCNA and Communist 
newspapers. In addition to this local organiza- 
tion, however, agents are sent to Hong Kong from 
the headquarters and various subordinate organi- 
zations of the CCP’s South China Subbureau, the 
Central-South and the Hast China Bureaus of the 
CCP, the Kwangtung Provincial Government, and 
the Communist army headquarters in Peiping. 
The finances of the party provide no clue to its or- 
ganization, since most weli-known CCP supporters 
in Hong Kong are engaged in some form of com- 
merce and need not depend on the party for finan- 
cial] support of their activities. The Hong Kong 
office of the Bank of China is probably involved in 
local party finances; its extensive operations in 
the commercial field as well as in transmitting re- 
mittances from overseas Chinese could be readily 
utilized as a cover for disbursement of party funds. 
During 1951 there was an increasing tendency to 
include special classes of people in Hong Kong, such 
as fisher, iit organizations of similar classes int 
Kwangtung province rather than to form separate 
organizations Within the British colony. The 
Tiong Kong unit of the CCP may have been simi- 
larly integrated with the Kwangtung organization 
in view of its reported close cooperation with the 
Shen-ch’uan Border Defense Bureau with head- 
quarters in the village of that name just north of 
the Hong Kong border. Because of the colony’s 
importance, however, the party mechanism in Hong 
Kong probably operates under orders emanating 
directly from Canton or even from a higher echelon 
in the CCP. 

Several) Communist organizations and institu- 
tions operate openly in Hong Kong, such as the 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Association, the New Demo- 
cratic Youth League, and the Hsiang Tao and 
other middle schools. New party members are re- 
crulted from these groups and from the study and 
research branches of the Communist-dominated 
labor unions. Communist activities, however, are 
extensive and include a variety of other operations, 
covert, semicovert, and overt, 

(3) Areas of activity 
(a) LABOR— The emphasis which the 
Communists are putting on the organization of 
labor groups for subversive purposes is not new to 
Hong Kong. The power of strikes as an instru- 
ment of subversion is well illustrated by the Hong 
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Kong strike of 1925. In 1922 the Seamen’s Union 
obtained the support of the embryonic Kuomintang 
in a Strike which paralyzed trade for three months, 
This same union fomented the general strike of 
1925 with the apparent support of Soviet advisors 
to the KMT in Canton, who were taking full ad- 
vantage of the anti-imperialist sentiment in China. 
Although finally broken, the strike at its height 
crippled all economic activity in Hong Kong, and 
labor agitation was strong until the Seamen’s 
Union was banned from the colony in 1927. 


Since World War II, despite increased Commu- 
nist influence in union organizations, there have 
been few important labor disturbances, The tram- 
way strike in the winter of 1949-50, engineered by 
the Communists as a show of strength, might have 
become serious had it received sufficient support 
from noncommunist union members. The strike 
was effectively suppressed by the tramway com- 
pany and the police, however, and the Communists 
have since avoided this type of labor agitation. 


During the postwar period the Chinese Commu- 
nists have apparently concentrated on gaining con- 
trol of labor in Hong Kong. Their success is evi- 
denced by the fact that the Federation of Trade 
Unions (FTU), which is closely associated with and 
propably subservient to the South China General 
Labor Union with headquarters in Canton, has 
been able to dominate almost all strategically im- 
portant unions. For example, unions of utilities 
and transport workers as well as many of the large, 
well-organized unions in weaving and dyeing, rub- 
ber products, and other important industries are 
Communist-dominated. The Communists prob- 
ably control only about one quarter of the total) 
union strength, or 40 to 50 trade unions, with a 
claimed membership of 45,000 (figures as of mid- 
1951). In 1950 there were in Hong Kong 200 reg- 
istered unions with 147,000 members. Communist 
unions are, however, so closely organized and united 
in purpose that their activity has been out of pro- 
portion to numerica) strength. 


Although the Communists remain the strongest 
force in the union movement in Hong Kong, since 
the middle of 1951 either whole unions or dis- 
eruntied factions within unions have defected from 
the FTU and joined the Hong Kong and Kowloon 
Trades Union Council (TUC), which is oriented 
toward Nationalist China, or have formed “free” 
unions with no ostensible political affiliation. This 
trend probably reflects a loss of prestige suffered in 
Hong Kong by the Communist regime on the main- 
jland. The firm British attitude toward the Com- 
munists, however, especially with regard to labor 
agitation and the tendency of employers to dis- 
criminate against members of Communist-cdomi- 
nated unions in favor of free unions, have also been 
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factors influencing workers to seek new affiliations. 
Communist union have jost face because they have 
not been signally successful in labor disputes or in 
meddling in political affairs. Furthermore, the 
preoccupation of Communist unions with political 
affairs has not appealed to the workers, who have 
been particularly reluctant to prejudice their liveli- 
hood during a period of rising unemployment. 


The Communists have apparently become aware 
of the shortcomings of their labor policies in Hong 
Kong. In early 1952 it was reported that labor 
authorities in Canton had instructed the FTU to 
extend its influence among workers and win greater 
public sympathy. In the stepped-up activity that 
has been noted during 1952 in the labor field, one 
new tactic has been to exploit every incident lend- 
ing itself fo the charge of imperialist exploitation 
but to treat it purely as a dispute between labor 
and management, avoiding any mention of the po 
litical issues involved. There has also been a tend- 
ency to resort to intimidation through mass dem- 
onstrations as opposed to the previous practice of 
sending delegations to negotiate labor disputes. 
The Communists have been championing the wel- 
fare of workers as another tactic to gain prestige. 
The FTU has extended its chain of workers’ clinics 
and has sponsored a program for the sale of “wel- 
fare towels,” the proceeds of which are donated 
to unemployed workers. They have also promoted 
a campaign against the use of Japanese goods, 
which may have had an initial appeal to industria] 
workers fearing loss of their jobs through foreign 
competition. Finally, they have espoused the 
cause of the colony’s estimated 45,000 street hawk- 
ers and 300,000 refugee squatters, who are in eco- 
nomic distress. 


(b) EDUCATION— The Communists have 
found participation in educational activities in 
Hong Kong a convenient vehicle for proselytizing 
and propagandizing and for attacking the colonia} 
administration, despite the ltatter’s measures to 
control the situation (see below under Counter- 
subversion). The Communists have used their 
position in the schools which they contro) or have 
infiltrated to influence the youth: 1) to join the 
Communist mass youth organizations and other 
extracurricular activities, and 2) to go to Canton 
for higher education or for more advanced political 
fraining. The Communists have laid stress on the 
latter program, setting up a “Steering Committee 
for Returm to Canton of Students from Hong Kong 
and Macao to Continue Schooling” and facilitating 
procedures for obtaining travel permits for Hong 
Kong students going to China to continue their 
education. Certain of the Communist schools, 
unions, and newspapers sponsor adult study and 
research classes from which groups of workers are 
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also selected for advanced cadre training in Can- 
tori. 


The inadequacy of government schools, especially 
at the primary levels, has offered the Communists 
many opportunities to attack the Hong Kong gov- 
ernment. One approach has been to exploit the 
need for adult education for workers and for more 
schools for workers’ children. They have hoped 
thereby to gain influence in any newly established 
schools. 


Although the British authorities have attempted 
to control Communist activity in Hong Kong 
schools, the Communists have already established 
a firm grip on many schools in the colony. One 
report states that they completely control 28 with 
0,000 students and have penetrated 34 others in 
the urban areas of Hong Kong and Kowloon, and 
24 in the rural New Territories. 


The amount of classroom time devoted to propa- 
ganda varies, and in many Communist-dominated 
schools the old KMT texfs are still used. Neverthe- 
less, some of the institutions under complete con- 
trol teach a blind loyalty to communism. The 
Communists have opposed a plan of the Hong Kong 
Department of Education to offer a Schoo! Certifi- 
cate Examination because this plan would require 
@ Standardization of curriculum not suitable to the 
Communist education program. Aside from its 
propagandist aspects, the quality of education pro- 
vided in the Communist schools for the most part 
is considered good by the British authorities. 


The headquarters of Communist educational) ac- 
tivity in Hong Kong was the Hsiang Tao Middle 
School] until, in 1951, the premises were searched 
by the Hong Kong authorities. The headquarters 
then reportedly moved to the Chung Hua Radio Re- 
search College in Kowloon, which also sponsors 
various cultural] activities, such as a dramatic so- 
ciety, a footbal) team, and a holiday outing club. 


(c) PROPAGANDA — Hong Kong has served 
the Chinese Communists as an important base for 
propaganda activities. Before they came into 
power in 1949, their agents in the British colony 
distributed information both to China and the rest 
of the world. Since that time their propaganda 
machine in Hong Kong has sought to win over the 
local population and to create uneasiness and dis- 
satisfaction with British rule, and has continued 
to serve as a point from which Communist publi- 
cations are distributed to Southeast Asia and, to a 
limited extent, to other noncommunist areas. This 
propaganda effort is believed to be controlled by 
the New China News Agency (NCNA), which passes 
on the latest directives from the mainland to the 
editors of Communist newspapers and publications 
at weekly meetings in Hong Kong. The impor- 
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tance with which the Chinese Communists regard 
the maintenance of a propaganda outlet in Hong 
Kong is indicated by the fact that in July 1952 they 
swallowed their pride and registered the NCNA 
under the loca} publications law after almost a year 
of delay caused by attempts to have their claim of 
immunity for a state agency recognized. 


The Communists have three newspapers in Hong 
Kong, none of which is listed as an official party 
publication but all of which nevertheless take their 
orders directly from the NCNA. The most impor- 
tant is the Hong Kong edition of the Ta Kung Pao, 
a newspaper established by a Chinese Catholic in 
Tientsin early in the century, which before World 
War II achieved a world-wide reputation for giving 
the most impartial presentation of the news of any 
paper in China. For many years it supported the 
KMT, but during World War II began to take an 
independent stand. A Hong Kong edition was 
published from 1935 to 1941, but it was not re- 
activated until 1948, when it became apparent to 
the publishers in Shanghai, who were taking an 
increasingly antigovernmental stand, that they 
could not continue to publish in Nationalist China 
the kind of news which they wished to present. 
Subsequently, the Communists actually took over 
control of the Hong Kong Ta Kung Pao. It has 
been reported that part of the funds used to start 
this Hong Kong edition in 1948 was invested in ex- 
port-import firms, and that returns from these in- 
vestments now help to cover a monthly deficit of 
HK$50,000. Another report states that the paper 
is subsidized from the mainiand to the extent of 
HK$5,000 monthly. Circulation of the Ta Kung 
Pao rose steadily after the fali of Canton to the 
Communists in October 1949 and reached a peak 
in 1951 of 62,000, of which 45,000 copies were sold 
in China. This figure was cut back drastically in 
June of that year, when the Communists banned 
the import of daily newspapers into China, but 
Hong Kong circulation has continued to rise, cur- 
rent estimates ranging from 12,000 to 22,000. The 
paper has a circulation in Southeast Asia of about 
1,000, and in Japan of 1,500. The Ta Kung Pao’s 
make-up is considered good and the quality of its 
writing and translation is considered superior to 
that of all other Chinese-language newspapers in 
Hong Kong. Its Communist slant and the popular 
appeal of its many features draw readers from left- 
wing unions and student groups, and its large trade 
and financial] sections attract businessmen dealing 
with the mainland. 

The Hsin Wan Pao (New Evening Post) is pub- 
lished in Hong Kong by the Ta Kung Pao staff, al- 
though it is reportedly semi-independent finan- 
cially. It was established in October 1950 to com- 
pete with noncommunist afternoon papers, and its 
circulation rose after the other papers raised their 
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price from 10¢ to 15¢. The quality of this paper 
in all respects approaches that of the Ta Kung Pao, 
and in addition it has the best coverage of local 
news. In spite of a Communist bias, it uses a 
subtle approach and is generally believed to have 
considerable political impact on its readers. Cur- 
rent circulation is estimated at 20,000. 


The Wen Hui Pao (Literary Dally) was estab- 
lished after World War II as the party organ of 
the China Democratic League in Shanghai, where 
it gained through its reputation for reliability a 
circulation of 50,000. When the National Govern- 
ment outlawed the China Democratic League in 
1947, its newspaper was banned and immediately 
moved to Hong Kong and resumed publication 
there. As the China Democratic League became 
more closely associated with the CCP, the Wen Hui 
Pao came under Communist influence, and it now 
operates under the direction of the Hong Kong 
office of the NCNA. In make-up, writing, and cov- 
erage it does not approach the Ta Kung Pao. Be- 
fore the sale of Hong Kong dailies was banned in 
China in 1951, it had a peak circulation variously 
reported at 20,000 or 29,080; since that time esti- 
mates have ranged from 3,000 to 9,000. The Wen 
Hui Pao, \ike the Ta Kung Pao, is reported to be 
losing money, making up the deficit by contribu- 
tions from wealthy left-wingers in Hong Kong. 


These three Communist newspapers became so 
violent in their attacks on the Hong Kong gov- 
ernment following the riot of March 1, 1952, that 
the staff members responsible were indicted for 
publishing seditious material. The trial ended 
with the suspension of Ta Kung Pao for six months; 
fines of HK$4,000 and HK$3,000 (approximately 
US$650 and US$500) were imposed on the pub- 
lisher and editor respectively; and the charges 
against the other two papers were dropped. The 
conviction was appealed to the Hong Kong Su- 
preme Court, which upheld the decision but lim- 
ited the suspension order to the 12 days during 
which the Ta Kung Pao had actually been sus- 
pended. The solicitor general subsequently an- 
nounced that the Crown, having achieved its ob- 
jective in showing that it would not tolerate the 
publication of seditious matter in Hong Kong, was 
not vindictive and considered that it was not in the 
public interest to continue with a series of prosecu- 
tions. In typical Communist fashion, the NCNA 
commented that the reduction in the suspension 
period of the Ta Kung Pao and the dropping of 
charges against the Hsin Wan Pao and the Wen 
Hui Pao were an admission that the sedition 
charges had been groundless, ignoring the fact that 
the Supreme Court had upheld the conviction and 
that the responsible persons had been fined. In 
the meantime, the three papers had adopted a more 
moderate tone, indicating that the Communist 
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dailies were anxious to continue publication in 
Hong Kong. 


Of the less important Communist publications 
in Hong Kong, the Chou Mo Pao, the week-end edi- 
tion of the Ta Kung Pao, deserves mention. Not 
being a daily paper, it had been permitted to con- 
tinue distribution within China and has been able 
to maintain circulation at about 45,000. (This 
does not heip the financial plight of the Ta Kung 
Pao, however, since the profits may not be with- 
drawn from China.) In the magazine fleld, the 
Communists publish the Economic Bulletin, New 
Youth Series, Hong Kong Student, Children’s Pic- 
torial, and Overseas Chinese Student. 


The Communists have had varying degrees of in- 
fluence on the noncommunist newspapers in the 
colony through the infiltration of writers and re- 
porters into their staffs. In April 1952 a large 
number of pro-Communists were discharged from 
the Hsing Tao Jih Pao (Star Island Daily News) 
and the Hsing Tao Wan Pao (Star Island Evening 
News). Bookstores have been another source of 
Communist literature in Hong Kong, almost all of 
them being stocked with Communist publications 
either of local origin or from the mainland. The 
large quantity of Communist literature available 
is due not only to Communist aggressiveness but 
also to the fact that very little is being published 
in the Chinese language anywhere of a noncommu- 
nist nature. 


The Communists have used other methods of 
propagandizing in Hong Kong, holding celebrations 
on May Day and their National Day on October 1, 
and sponsoring various other activities through 
Communist tabor unions and schools. Not affect- 
ing the bulk of the population of Hong Kong but 
nevertheless reaching a limited audience, loud- 
speakers set up on Chinese territory blare the Com- 
munist line across the border fo all within ear- 
shot. 


After the Communists gained contro] over main- 
land China, the cinema industry in Hong Kong 
came under considerable pressure to produce only 
Communist propaganda films. Part of this pres- 
sure was economic since Hong Kong studios had 
few markets for their films outside Communist 
China after 1949, and any film imported into China 
nad to pass the Communist censors. The Commu- 
nists, however, anxious to insure that all Chinese- 
language movies should preach the Communist 
gospel, sought the cooperation of the Hong Kong 
producers by means of persuasion, subsidizing 
movie companies, and infiltrating script writers, 
actors, and technicians into positions from which 
they could control operations. The owner of the 
Yung Hwa Motion Picture Industries, Limited, the 
largest and best equipped of the ten studios in 
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Hong Kong, was urged to produce Communist 
propaganda pictures or to submit his scripts for 
CCP censorship. When he refused to do either, 
the Communists in his organization adopted dila- 
tory tactics that succeeded in suspending opera- 
tions. He would have been forced out of business 
if the Hong Kong government had not come to his 
rescue and deported the more active Communist 
agitators. Communist influence remains impor- 
tant in the industry, but a few companies are able 
to continue production of noncommunist movies 
for markets in Hong Kong, Southeast Asia, Japan, 
and Taiwan. 


(d) COMMERCIAL AND BANKING — Commu- 
nist sympathizers in Hong Kong have been active 
in the commercial sphere. Since a large part of 
the commerce of Hong Kong has been carried on 
with Communist China, it is to be expected that 
businessmen involved in the China trade have 
avoided taking a stand against the Communists, 
have supported the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions between the Chinese Communists and the 
Hong Kong government, and have contributed to 
Communist causes. 


Those banks in Hong Kong which are Commu- 
nist-controtled have served as agents for the trans- 
mittal to China of remittances from overseas Chi- 
nese throughout the world. A particularly vicious 
aspect of this program was the highly successful 
extortion campaign carried out during the latter 
part of 1951, when the Chinese Communists forced 
mainland Chinese with relatives overseas to write 
letters requesting them to send funds to secure the 
release of their fathers from jail, to bury their 
grandmothers, or for any other reason that could 
not be ignored, These letters were often mailed 
from Hong Kong, and the money sent in response 
to the letters was transmitted through Hong Kong 
banks. The reaction against this campaign was 
so strong in Hong Kong itself that the Chamber 
of Commerce appealed to Communist authorities 
in Canton to end the persecution of relatives of 
Hong Kong residents and to stop making the ran- 
som demands. 


(e) covert — The Communists have car- 
ried on numerous covert activities in the colony, 
working through regular agencies of the CCP or 
using industrial and commercial concerns as fronts. 
Intelligence operatives in Hong Kong have sought 
information concerning the political, economic, 
and military situation in the colony and abroad, 
have followed the civil and military activities of 
Americans, have spied on Chinese Nationalist or- 
ganizations and operations, especially Nationalist 
liaison with guerrijlas on the mainiand, and have 
reported on the activities of the “Third Force’ in 
Hong Kong. Liaison has also been maintained 
through Hong Kong with Communist groups in 


Southeast Asia, Taiwan, and Japan. Communist 
agents have infiltrated the Hong Kong govern- 
ment, the Office of the Political Adviser, the police 
force, and the fire department, as well as key in- 
dustries and utilities. Although some of these 
agents may be planted for the sole purpose of gath- 
ering intelligence, it is more likely that their mis- 
sion is to capture positions of authority in order 
to obstruct the efficient operation of the govern- 
ment and the maintenance of public order and to 
prepare to assume control in the event of a Commu- 
nist seizure of the colony. 


The Communists in Hong Kong have employed 
terrorism against KMT agents, ‘'Third Force” lead- 
ers, anti-Communist journalists, and former Com- 
munists. It has been reported that as many as 
20,000 agents, trained in sabotage and assassina- 
tion methods and equipped with small arms, gre- 
nades, and bombs, have entered the colony from 
China, but widespread raids by the Hong Kong 
police on what were believed to be centers of Com- 
munist subversive activity have failed to substanti- 
ate these reports. Terroristic activity has occurred 
periodicatly, including a series of bombings in May 
1950 and an outbreak with five killed and three 
wounded during a six-day period in March 1951. 
There have also been political murders, as in the 
case Of Ch’en Han-po, a young former Communist 
and allegedly a former member of the Communist 
secret service, who was engaged in anti-Commu- 
nist writing in Hong Kong until his assassination 
on January 16,1952. Although the murderer was 
not apprehended, if was found that the very gun 
which killed Ch’en had also taken the life in Febru- 
ary 1951 of Hsu Tung-iai, a Nationalist agent in 
Hong Kong who had formerly led a guerrilla band 
in the Hast River (Tung Chiang) area of Kwang- 
tung. There have been few incidents of proved 
sabotage, although the destruction of a British mili- 
tary telephone exchange by fire in March 1952 
aroused suspicions of Communist arson. 


b. NATIONALIST SUBVERSION — Chinese Na- 
tionalist subversive activity in Hong Kong has been 
less extensive than that of the Communists and 
has been directed more against the Communists 
and “Third Force” groups than the Hong Kong 
government. The Nationalists in Hong Kong have 
been Chiefly concerned with maintaining contact 
with the mainland for intelligence collection and 
guerrilla support purposes, and with influencing 
public opinion for the Nationalist cause. The Brit- 
ish fear that the use of Hong Kong as an anti- 
Communist base might bring Communist retalia- 
tion against the colony, however, has led Hong 
Kong authorities to consider the Nationalists and 
“Third Force” as subversives. The government has 
consequentiy taken strong repressive measures 
against these groups, although it has in some cases 
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been lenient to arrested Nationalist agents in per- 
mitting them to return to Taiwan. 


The soliciting of contributions in Hong Kong 
for the support of mainland guerrillas has made 
the British increasingly suspicious of the National- 
ists. A series of gangster-type robberies and as- 
saults and the murder of two Hong Kong police- 
men in mid-1951 involving some former Nationalist 
officers among the interned troops in Rennie’s Mill 
Camp, 4 relocation area for refugees from Commu- 
nist China, tended further to direct the attention 
of the authorities to the Nationalists and thereby 
to relieve pressure on Communist agents in the 
colony. The Nationalists have also tried to pene- 
trate the Hong Kong police force, for the purpose 
of protecting their activities and personne] rather 
than to gain control of the organization. In July 
1952 Nationalist operatives raided the Chinese 
Communist Bank of Communications in Hong 
Kong and despatched the records captured to Tai- 
wan. 


There is no known centralized control of Na- 
tionalist activities in Hong Kong. Presurnably all 
Nationalist Chinese government and party intelli- 
gence organizations have agents in Hong Kong, 
including those of the three military services, the 
Office of Mainland Operations, and the President’s 
office. The various groups dealing with guerrillas 
on the mainland also are active, probably in a 
liaison rather than a logistic capacity, although 
it is also possible that some arms and supplies are 
smuggled through the colony to anti-Communist 
forces in China, 


In the post-World War I period the Nationalists 
Slowly began to organize labor in Hong Kong. By 
the time that they became active, however, the 
Communists had already captured the important 
unions, leaving only a miscellaneous assortment of 
trade unions and craft guilds which the Nationa)- 
ists were able to organize into the Hong Kong and 
Kowloon Trades Union Council (TUC). This be- 
came the local affiliate of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. The TUC’s lack 
of local financial resources makes it dependent 
upon subsidies from Taiwan, and its loose organi- 
zation, although it has a total membership larger 
than that of the Communist-dominated FTU, has 
left it relatively impotent. The loss of popularity 
of the left-wing unions during 1951 and 1952 has 
not been entirely to the benefit of the TUC, as 
many of those who have broken with the Commu- 
nists have joined or organized “free” or independ- 
ent unions. ‘The Nationalists have, however, been 
attempting to capitalize on this trend and have 
had a few successes. The British Government has 
been sympathetic to the TUC, but government 
criticism of the loose bookkeeping practices of some 
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of its member unions has stimulated in the unions 
an underlying antagonism toward and distrust of 
the government. 


The press has been the chief instrument of Na- 
tionalist propaganda in Hong Kong. The Hsiang 
Kang Shih Pao (Hong Kong Times), official organ 
of the KMT, has a circulation of only about 5,000, 
including 2,000 in Taiwan, but two more widely 
read Chinese-language papers, the Hua Ch’iao Jih 
Pao (Overseas Chinese Daily News) and the Kung 
Shang Jih Pao (Industrial and Commercial Daily 
News), have pro-Nationalist editorial policies and 
have connections with KMT members. Of the two 
papers with circulations of 1,000 the Chang Hai 
Jih Pao (Shanghai Daily News) is owned by a KMT 
member, and the tabloid Fu Sheng Pao is reported 
to be subsidized by the KMT. 


c. COUNTERSUBVERSION — Although British 
measures for the control of subversion in Hong 
Kong have at times appeared to be directed more 
against the Chinese Nationalists and the “Third 
Force” than against the Communists, it was the 
rise of the Communists to power in 1949 that 
prompted the Hong Kong government to enact a 
series of emergency regulations for use in main- 
taining public order. By the end of 1951, the 
Hong Kong authorities still were taking special 
precautions against the disruptive effects of politi- 
cal activity on the part of Chinese Nationalists 
and “Third Force” leaders in the colony, but after 
the riot on March 1, 1952, the government began 
to adopt a firmer attitude toward the Communists. 
This firmness was especially noticeable in the de 
portation of labor agitators but was also evident in 
the prosecution of three newspapers for printing 
seditious material, the prevention of mass gather- 
ings, and the taking of a stronger stand against 
demonstrably false accusations against the Hong 
Kong government. 


The Emergency Regulations of 1949, along with 
supplementary ordinances designed to control spe- 
cial types of subversive activity, are quite compre- 
hensive, providing heavy penalties for 1) possess- 
ing or trafficking in arms, explosives, or other weap- 
ons; 2) harboring persons against the public in- 
terest; 3) sabotage; and 4) participating in illegal 
organizations. The Communist Party has not 
been declared illegal in Hong Kong, but the Gov- 
ernor has the power to ban it. As passed by the 
Legislative Council, these emergency regulations 
are not in force until promulgated by the Governor, 
but several sections have been put into effect, such 
as the provisions enabling the government to seize 
property (April 1951) and to search without war- 
rant (November 1951). In 1949 the “Registration 
of Persons Ordinance,” permitting restrictions on 
Chinese entering and leaving the colony, the “So- 
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cieties Ordinance,’ and the “Illegal Strikes and 
Lockouts Ordinance” were enacted into law. 


The British have attempted to avoid interfering 
with legitimate labor activities and have encour- 
aged labor unions to curb political activities in or- 
der to become more effective as negotiating bodies 
of the workers. They have, however, acted firmly 
when there were indications of subversion under 
the cloak of normal labor union methods. They 
met threats of labor violence during the 1920’s 
by calling out the Volunteer Defense Corps, or by 
banning the union responsible for subversive ac- 
tivity and deporting its leaders. During 1952, de- 
portation has been a weapon frequently used 
against top leaders, not only against those respon- 
sible for carrying out orders, 


The Hong Kong authorities have not been able 
to prevent the teaching of Communism in local 
schools, but they have adopted measures designed 
to restrict the most flagrant abuses. All schools 
are required to register with the Department of 
Education, and a)) their activities, curricula, and 
finances are subject to governmental inspection. 
The Director of Education may refuse permission 
to open new schools, as he did when the Commu- 
nist-dominated Tramway Workers’ Union at- 
tempted to establish a Tramway Workers’ School 
toward the end of 1951. Raids have been con- 
ducted to prevent the teaching of sedition and sub- 
version under Communist leadership, and in the 
spring of 1951 the Nam Fong Commercial School 
was closed by the authorities after such a raid. 
Individual teachers have also been suspended, but 
such suspensions and the closing of schools have 
been carried out on technical grounds of noncom- 
pliance with education regulations rather than on 
charges of Communist activity. 


In the fleild of propaganda, the ‘‘Publications Con- 
solidation Ordinance,” which became effective July 
1, 1951, requires that news agencies make a deposit 
as surety of good faith of HK$1,000, and newspapers 
and magazines of HK$3,000 to HK$10,000. Under 
the law, the Registrar of Newspapers may refuse or 
cancel registration, and it is an offense to publish 
maliciously false news which may affect public 
peace and security. It was under this law that 
Sedition charges were brought against the three 
Hong Kong Communist newspapers in the spring 
of 1952. After the riot of March 1, 1952, the Hong 
Kong government ordered that scripts for moving 
pictures, stage plays, and other entertainment pro- 
prams be submitted to it before presentation to the 
public. 


The Hong Kong government relies very largely 
on the police force for the prevention and control 


of subversion. The police force, with membership 
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methods for the control of riots, and has @ special) 
oranch under the criminal investigation division in 
charge of subversion, immigration, and registra- 
tion of aliens and societies. The British have had 
to be vigilant in the police recruiting program be- 
cause of many reports that Communists have 
trained men specially to enter the organization by 
taking the regular competitive examinations. 
Most of the force, however, are believed to be loyal, 
in spite of Communist claims that they control 
half the police force and reported Communist at- 
tempts to subvert and gain the cooperation of 
policemen. 


If is not believed, however, that the public se- 
curity agencies could prevent sabotage and wide- 
Spread disorder if the Chinese Communists at- 
tacked Hong Kong. In such an event, the entire 
British military force would be needed to fight a2 
delaying action to cover evacuation, leaving the 
task of controlling internal subversion to the police 
and auxiliary defense forces (see this Chapter, Sxc- 
TION 54, under Hong Kong police and public se- 
curity). Because 90% of the police force is Chi- 
nese, its dependability under these circumstances 
is questionable. The auxiliary forces are insuffi- 
ciently manned and at best would be only par- 
tially trained for their important job. 


3. Macao 


a. COMMUNIST SUBVERSION — The Communist 
program in Macao is a mixture of open and covert 
operations, including direct dealings with the Ma- 
cao government on the one hand, and terrorism and 
mob activity to thwart its authority on the other; 
contributions to the colony’s prosperity by promot- 
ing its vast import trade and at the same time the 
development of plans for its eventua} downfa)). 
Communist subversion was not important to the 
Macao government until the end of 1949, when the 
Nationa! Government withdrew from the main- 
land. Until that time, the Chinese Communists 
had used Macao chiefly as a haven for party mem- 
bers and sympathizers who preferred to live out- 
Side Nationalist China, as a point of international 
contact for the CCP, and as a base for Communist 
propaganda, espionage, and underground terror- 
istic activities directed chiefly against the National- 
ists. 


Since World War II the Chinese Communists 
have continued with increasing intensity to work 
toward the ulfimate goal of wresting Macao from 
Portuguese control and have taken advantage of 
every opportunity to secure the support of the co- 
lonial population. In early 1950 the CCP report- 
edly controlled or dominated one-third of all Chi- 
nese organizations registered with the Macao gov- 
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When, in October 1949, the Chinese Communist 
armies reached the borders of the Portuguese col- 
ony, Macao assumed a new importance for the 
Communists. Although the Portuguese Govern- 
ment has continued to recognize the National Gov- 
ernment on Taiwan and basic Communist policy 
has been inimical to the colony’s survival, Macao 
authorities have been forced to deal with their Com- 
munist neighbors in both political and economic 
matters, largely as a result of pressure exerted by 
Chinese businessmen in Macao, many of whom are 
professed Communists. In the long view, the Chi- 
nese Communists consider Macao a part of Chinese 
territory eventually to be returned to their juris- 
diction; in the interim, however, with Macao being 
used as a transshipment point for many materials 
from the outside world that have strengthened 
Communist China and supported its war machine, 
Communist policy has been to subordinate all other 
aims to the short-term objective of maintaining 
this flow of goods. 


During 1950 and 1951 the inhabitants of Macao— 
Portuguese as well as Chinese—were so eager to 
reap the benefits of this flourishing trade that the 
Chinese Communists found it unnecessary to exert 
pressure on the Macao government. It was only 
in late 1951, when the Lisbon government, yielding 
to the demands of other Western powers, directed 
colonial authorities to restrict the export of stra- 
tegic materiais to Communist China, that Commu- 
nist subversion began to exercise an importané in- 
fluence on the trade policies of the Macao govern- 
ment. 


During the preceding period of relatively unre- 
stricted trade in strategic materials, the Commu- 
nists did not neglect their long-range subversive 
program. They devoted considerable effort to in- 
ftrating the government, especially the police 
force, and also tabor, educational, social, and cul- 
tural groups. They established schools, news- 
papers, and front organizations to proselytize for 
the Communist cause. Their propaganda publi- 
cized the Communist line and exploited antago- 
nisms existing between Macao residents and the 
colonial government. They assisted Chinese trans- 
iting Macao to China from overseas areas and en- 
couraged loca] students to aftend schools in Com- 
munist China. They solicited remittances from 
overseas Chinese and conducted campaigns for 
raising funds to buy planes, tanks, and guns for 
Chinese “volunteers” in Korea. Communist intel- 
ligence agents were constantly at work, seeking in- 
formation not only about the Portuguese but also 
about Nationalist China, the United States, and the 
United Kingdom. From time to time and with 
varying success, the Communist underground re- 
sorted to violence, assassinating or kidnapping Na- 
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a Macao policeman—and frequently a Communist 
or two—was injured. The Communist objective in 
Macao, as recognized by Portuguese Governor Es- 
parteiro in June 1952, was to “keep the pot boiling” 
through the instigation of numerous small inel- 
dents, but not yet to let the pot boil over. 


It has been difficult to develop a clear and ac- 
curate picture of Communist organization in the 
territory. Untu early 1952 it appeared that there 
was no formal plan for cooperation among the var- 
ious Communist groups and their activities were 
coordinated only by broad policy guidances from 
high levels in the CCP in Peiping. Aft the operat- 
ing leve! there was some cooperation, since agents 
of several mainland Communist offices often served 
together on committees promoting various pro- 
prams. In early 1952, however, several reports 
were received indicating that Ch’en Man, previously 
reported as a leader of the “infernational” Commu- 
nist movement in Macao, was rising to a dominant 
position and was coordinating activities through 
an organization that may have been established as 
far back as December 1950. This group, desig- 
nated the “New Democratic Movement Planning 
Committee,” appeared to be taking over the chief 
functions of tiaison with CCP leadership on the 
mainland and of policy guidance for and coordina- 
tion of Communist activities in Macao. The Com- 
munists in Macao, pursuing common Communist 
tactics, have operated through the following types 
of organizations: 1) agencies of mainland CCP or- 
ganizations, made up of both local Communists and 
CCP members sent from China, and 2) “indige- 
nous” or “front” groups, directed by the Commu- 
nist cadres but largely made up of local pro-Com- 
munist elements and some unsuspecting noncom- 
munists. 

(1) Party organizations — Within the above- 
mentioned category of agencies of mainland CCP 
organizations, the most Important one has been 
variously designated as the Macao Special Com- 
missioner’s Office, fhe Macao Station of the South 
China Subbureau of the CCP, and the Macao Dis- 
trict Committee. This organization receives orders 
from and reports to the South China Subbureau 
(SCSB) in Canton, and is believed to be composed 
of the following divisions: secretariat, Haison, or- 
ganization (possibly including recruiting and 
training), political propaganda (or information), 
intelhigence (or investigation, or security), culture 
and education, action (or armed operations), and 
economic (possibly including industry, commerce, 
and labor). 

The leading figure of the Macao Special Com- 
missioner’s Office has been a local doctor, K’o Lin, 
a Communist leader in Macao during much of the 
post-World War II period. He has not necessarily 
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ever, aS the SCSB has from time to time sent an 
agent to supervise his activities. 


Various mainland organizations at all adminis- 
trative levels maintain an interest in Macao. The 
Macao office of the Military Control Commission of 
nearby Chung-shan Asien (county), which is fre- 
quently mentioned, may be the front for the in- 
digenous Communist party organization, inasmuch 
as the Communists consider Macao as a part of 
China and could logically be expected to include 
the local machinery under the supervision of the 
party organization in the neighboring county. 
The Pearl River (Chu Chiang), East River (Tung 
Chiang), and Central Kwangtung Special Admin- 
istrative Offices, and the Canton and Kwangtung 
Public Safety Bureaus maintains offices or often 
send agents to Macao; at higher echelons the Cen- 
tral-South China Bureau and even the CCP Polit- 
buro itself are reported to have representatives in 
the territory. It is also possible that the SCSB, 
in addition to sponsoring the Macao Special Com- 
missioner’s Office, maintains other special agents 
in Macao. 


Another organization, the Macao agency of what 
has been variously reported as the “Far Kast Infor- 
mation Office of the Third International” or as the 
‘Southeast Asia Subbureau of the International 
Communist Party,” is believed to be a Soviet group 
established primarily to collect intelligence, but 
which possibly also influences Chinese Communist 
activities in Macao. It apparently works under 
the direction of Soviet officials—possibly the Mili- 
tary Attaché’s office—in Canton, and is headed by 
Soviet leaders, in Macao, although it uses Chinese 
agents and cooperates closely with other local Com- 
munist groups. It seems to be the duty of the 
Soviet second in command of this office to maintain 
liaison with the Macao government which he does 
through P. J. Lobo, the Director of Economics, 
rather than through the governor. The most ac- 
tive Chinese in this organization is Ch’en Man, who, 
through his contacts with the local Communist 
organizations, is able to provide agents for the Rus- 
sians in various fields of activity. That Ch’en Man, 
a leader of this Sovief-dominated group, in early 
1952 appeared to be assuming the position of co- 
ordinator of all Communist activities in Macao may 
indicate a greater U.S.S.R. interest in Macao than 
had otherwise been suspected. 


(2) Front organizations — In addition to in- 
filtrating existing institutions the Communists 
have pressed their program in many spheres of 
Macao life by establishing front organizations. 
There have been two principal front groups: the 
New Democracy Association and fhe Overseas 
Chinese Association, each sponsoring a variety of 
special-interest organizations. 
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The Overseas Chinese Association, under the 
leadership of Dr. K’o Lin, appears to have been 
the more important of the two organizations un- 
tit 1951. It disagreed strongly with the New De- 
mocracy Association on questions of tactics, recom- 
mending the use of such established organizations 
as the Chamber of Commerce rather than open op- 
position to the Macao government, a method fa- 
vored by the New Democracy Association. K’o 
was transferred to Canton in mid-1951, leaving 
the Overseas Chinese Association without a strong 
leader at a time when Ch’en Man was gaining 
control of the New Democracy Association and, 
with the help of the CCP’s South China Subbureau 
in Canton, was organizing the New Democratic 
Movement Planning Committee to absorb and co- 
ordinate all Communist groups in Macao. 


During the period that these changes were tak- 
ing place, the Portuguese authorities in Macao 
noted increased pressure from the Communists, 
which may have resulted from the ascendancy of 
more radical forces in the local Communist organ- 
ization. This pressure also reflects a situation in 
which the Chinese Communists were reacting more 
aggressively in all dealings with the West as a 
result of the protracted war in Korea and the 
denial of strategic maferiais to the Communists 
by noncommunist nations. 


The Communists have maintained front organi- 
zations in the commercial sphere as well as in po- 
litical and social circles. The commercial aspects 
of Communist activity have been important to both 
Macao and the Communists because Macao's life 
depends upon trade and because the Chinese Com- 
munists have imported large quantities of stra- 
tegic materials through Macao. One of the chief 
front organizations is the Nan Kuang Trading 
Company, which is primarily interested in the im- 
port of strategic items and which was reorganized 
in 1952 following the discovery of widespread em- 
bezzlement among its officials. Another is the 
Nan T’ung Bank, which handles exchange matters 
for Macao’s export-import business, receives remit- 
tances from overseas Chinese, and reportedly acts 
as paymaster for various Communist activities in 
Macao. The extent to which the Communists 
have infiltrated into the Macao Chinese Chamber 
of Coramerce is indicated by a report, believed to 
be reliable, which stated that out of 22 members 
on the board of Girectors, five are Communists 
and eight are actively pro-Communist. The vice 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, Ma Wan- 
ch'i, is a Communist prominent in local party af- 
fairs, and the president, Ho Hsien, although a close 
adviser to P. J. Lobo, Director of Economics of 
the Macao government, has been intimidated 
through persuasion and threats of physical violence 
into cooperating with the Communists. Many op- 
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portunists prominent in business circles in Macao 
have been erroneously reported as Communists be- 
cause of their close working relationships with ac- 
tua) party members. 


Trade unions in Macao are dominated by the 
Communist-controlied Macao Labor Federation 
headed by Liang P’ei, chief of the labor movement 
section of the Macao Special Commissioner’s Office 
and a member of the Kwangtung General Labor 
Union. The Federation was active during 1952 
in organizing Communist celebrations, fomenting 
strikes and incidents, and making propaganda ap- 
peals to Peiping against cases of alleged persecu- 
tion and brutality. 


The Communists in Macao sponsor the usual 
assortment of cultural and socia) organizations 
through which to propagandize and gain mass 
support. Among them are the Macao Cultural 
Association, Students’ Union, China Education 
Association, Youth Pioneer Corps, Women’s Demo- 
cratic Association, Mandarin Language Promotion 
Association, and the Hai Yen and the Huang Chin 
drama associations. The leaders of these organi- 
zations are members of the Special Commissioner’s 
Office and generally are specialists in their particu- 
lar fields, although some of the more prominent 
take part in other Communist activities. One of 
the latter is Tu Lan, a middle-aged woman who is 
deputy head of the culture and education section 
of the Macao Special Commissioner’s Office, prin- 
cipal of the Hao Chiang Middle School, a leader 
in the women’s movement and the China Educa- 
tion Association, and reportedly active in organ- 
izing Macao farmers. The Communists in Macao 
have been especially active in the school system, 
establishing institutions of their own and infiltrat- 
ing teachers into noncommunist schools. 


The Communists have used the press in their 
propaganda activities in Macao; they publish two 
daily newspapers, the Ta Chung Pao (The Masses 
News) and the Hua Ch’iao Jihk Pao (Overseas 
Chinese Daily News), and, under the auspices of 
the New Democracy Association, publish a maga- 
zine appearing three times monthly called the Hsin 
Yuan Ti (New Garden). In addition, the Commu- 
nists have infiltrated into the staffs of other papers 
and, on at Jeast one occasion, have been able to 
force the rehiring of reporters who had been 
fired for Communist agitation. A New China News 
Agency (NCNA) office was opened in Macao in 
November 1951, and its chief, Hsi Su, is believed 
to be the loca] party director of press affairs. He 
was originally sent to Macao by the SCSB to pro- 
mote “cultural activities,” and operated under the 
cover of edifor of the Ta Chung Pao. NCNA at- 
tempts to get noncommunist papers in Macao to 
print its news items have not been highly suc- 
cessful. 
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(3) Countersubversive measures — The 
Portuguese authorities have recognized that the 
Communists are capable of overwhelming Macao, 
if and when they so desire, through the applica- 
tion of external pressure, and that any subversive 
activity in Macao has only the role of complement- 
ing major policy moves. They have recognized 
their inability to prevent Communist subversion in 
Macao. Accordingly, their policy has been not toa 
eliminate if but to keep it under control by alter- 
nately standing firm and giving in fo Communist 
demands. A strong police force, with a majority 
of Buropean and Eurasion members, has been able 
to keep illegal activities to a minimum and to 
force the Communists to submit political problems 
to discussion with the authorities without resort- 
ing to mass demonstrations to gain their ends. 
The Portuguese have been particularly careful to 
police Communist celebrations and public meet- 
ings. As @ result, several incidents occurred in 
1952, in which the police became one of the major 
targets of Communist attack. 


b. NATIONALIST acTIvITy —The Chinese Na- 
tionalists have conducted only minor operations 
in Macao, and, especially since the withdrawal of 
the National Government from the mainland, have 
posed no direct threat to the Portuguese. The 
chief subversive aspect of their activities has been 
the disturbance of peace resulting from Commu- 
nist retaliation to Nationalist operations against the 
Communists. Since 1949 the Nationalists have 
regarded the retrocession of Macao as only a very 
distant aim, and they have not dared raise the 
issue in their propaganda for fear that the Com- 
munists would capitalize on it. The Nationa] Gov- 
ernment and the Kuomintang have maintained 
official representatives in Macao, but the Portu- 
guese, fearing Communist criticism, have avoided 
contact with them as much as possible. The Na- 
tionalists have continued to seek popular support 
through activity in labor unions and connections 
with various local newspapers. However, they 
probably have devoted their energies more to such 
covert activities as collecting intelligence on the 
Communists and ‘Third Force” elements, making 
contact with mainland guerrilla groups, and com- 
mitting terroristic acts directed mainly against the 
Communists, Nationalist agents are believed to 
be responsible for several incidents during 1952, 
such as the bombing of theaters showing Commu- 
nist movies and the burning of godowns containing 
materials destined for the mainland. 


A few “Third Force” leaders reside in Macao, but 
their activities are relatively unimportant. (or 
further information on ‘Third Force” activities, see 
above under Anti-Communist groups in Hong Kong 
and Macao, the United States, Southeast Asia, and 
Japan.) 
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POLITICAL CONFIDENTIAL 








E. Comments on principal sources 
1. Evaluation 


The information presented in this Section was 
compiled from U.S. and U.K. intelligence reports, 
and from legislation, oficial administrative reports, 
newspapers, and periodicajs issued by the various 
governments ot groups concerned. The informa- 
tion is believed to be accurate and reliable. Be- 
cause of the fragmentary nature of the data avail- 
able, however, a number of serlous gaps exist, par- 
ticularly with regard to the present and future po- 
tential of subversive groups in Communist China, 
Hong Kong, and Macao. 

The historical account in A, General was based 
on several secondary sources in English and Chi- 
nese, including Sources 2 and 4. Good studies of 
the role of secret societies in Chinese political life 
are rare; Source 1, in Chinese, one of the most re- 
cent, recapitulates conclusions drawn from several 
Western studies and cites documents in the British 
Museum. 


Reliable information concerning subversive ac- 
tivity in Communist China is very meager, in part 
because of the clandestine nature of such activity 
and in part because of the stringent security meas- 
ures imposed by the Chinese Communist regime. 
These measures have not only reduced the amount 
of active subversion within Communist China but 
have also prevented information concerning sub- 
version from reaching sources outside Communist 
China. Information in the present study concern- 
ing the countersubversive measures taken by the 
Chinese Communists has been based for the most 
part on official laws, ordinances, and administra- 
tive reports issued by the central government of 
the Chinese People’s Republic and is therefore be- 
lieved reliable. Given the paucity of reliable in- 
formation on developments within Communist 
China, the effectiveness of these measures is Giffi- 
cult to assess, and present estimates cannot be con- 
sidered entirely accurate. 


The discussion of the present and future poten- 
tial of subversive organizations and groups repre- 
sents the least reliable part of the subsection on 
subversion in Communist China. The occasional 
references to these organizations that can be 
gleaned from official reports and publications of 
the Chinese Communist regime are usually too 
cryptic and vague to be of much intelligence value. 
Reports concerning these groups emanating from 
Nationalist and “Third Force” groups in Hong 
Kong often contain a large admixture of rumor, 
exaggeration, and deliberate fabrication. 


There are a number of Serious paps in the pic- 
ture of subversive activity on the Communist-held 
mainland, which include the following: 1) location, 
number, and activities of Nationalist agents; 2) ex- 


tent and effectiveness of Nationalist intelligence 
and espionage networks; 3) subversive activities 
on the part of national minority groups, such as 
Muslims, Mongots, Tibetans, and Buddhists; 4) 
present status, strength, and activities of secret 
societies; 5) an accurate assessment of the degree 
of thoroughgoing discontent, as distinct from pas- 
sive inertia, among the populace, the bureaucracy, 
the military, and the party; and 6) reliable indi- 
cations that any of the groups treated possesses 
a dynamic and purposefui vision of the regime it 
would institute following overthrow of the present 
Communist totalitarian state. 


Information concerning anti-Communist groups 
in Hong Kong, Macao, Southeast Asia, the United 
States, and Japan was compiled from 2 number of 
widely scattered sources, including official reports 
from U.S. intelligence agencies and official] publica- 
tions and statements issued by these groups. The 
lack of detailed and objective reporting concern- 
ing most of these groups and the constantly chang- 
ing character of their organization and interrela- 
tionships make it very difficult to present a mean- 
ingful and accurate picture. Much of the infor- 
mation currently available has emanated either 
from official spokesmen of these groups, or from 
Nationalist sources, and tends to be biased. 


At present, there are 3 number of serlous gaps in 
information concerning these anti-Communist 
groups. For example, no accurate data are avail- 
able on their membership or finances. Little is 
known about their connections with resistance 
groups inside Communist China or with the Japa- 
nese. Nor is there any reliable information on the 
degree to which they are influenced and controlled 
by the National Government. 


Information concerning possible subversive ac- 
tivities carried on by the Japanese Government or 
by private Japanese organizations against the Chi- 
nese Communist regime is virtually nonexistent; 
the meager information supplied above was based 
on officia] reports by U.S. Government agencies and 
is believed to be accurate and reliable. 


Much of the information dealing with the in- 
ternal organization of the Chinese Communist sub- 
versive apparatus on Taiwan is of a doubtful na- 
ture. A Japanese publication (Source 3) furnished 
the background material necessary for the recon- 
struction of the early organization and leadership 
of the Taiwan Communist Party before World War 
II. The efforts of the National Government to 
counter the Communist apparatus have been the 
subject of many reports from U.S. officials and may 
be regarded as authentic. 


The information on subversion in Hong Kong 
and Macao has been, for the most part, developed 
from U.S. intelligence sources, alfhough, in the 
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case of Hong Kong, U.K. surveys in the Far East 
proved valuable and provided reliable information. 
Most of the sources were of low evaluation (C—3), 
although, especially in the case of information on 
Macao, the consistency of the aggregate picture 
formed from the multitude of reports suggests that 
they were more reliable than the original evalua- 
tion indicated. 


Information regarding the numerical strength 
of the organizations involved and the scope of their 
activities is very limited. AS a result, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to arrive at any satisfactory esti- 
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mate of present and future potentials for subversion 
in the area. 
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